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As the Editor Sees It 


UY, 
% 





In one state there has recently come a 
“showdown” on the question of whether or 
not a secondary school may levy on its stu- 


dents. Although extra-curricular activities 
are not specifically named, yet they are not 
in the very short authorized list and are 
therefore prohibited. A step closer to the 
ultimate and beneficial policy of ‘‘no-ad- 
mission fees” to school activities and events! 

Students of the Jefferson High School, 
Roanoke, Virginia, recently entered in the 
contest held by the Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association, one newspaper in Latin, 
“The Roman Forum,” and one in French, 
“L’Echo de Roanoke.” Looks like integra- 
tion, eh? 





Our old friend the steel pen is being 
diiven into curio shops and museums by the 
fountain pen. The ink-well desk is begin- 
ning to disappear. More signs of progress. 

Perhaps the people of your community, 
like those of Principal Victor P. Morey’s at 
Westmoreland, Kansas, do not attend school 
programs because they cannot hear. And 
maybe you could improve your gymnasium- 
auditorium as he did his, by making and 
placing panels covered with jute and monk’s 
cloth (for decorative purposes.) Expense? 
Less than half of that included in the pro- 
posals of professional acoustic engineers. 

One of the “New Year’s Honors” of 
The Readers Digest: “The military academy 
that placed the following advertisement in 
several New York newspapers in October— 
‘High School football players offered full 
scholarship in military school at once’.”” At 
least this school was above-board in its ad- 
vertising policy. 

If your public program means a wild 
scramble for seats and all sorts of seating 
and un-seating trouble, why not develop, 
train, and costume an Usher Squad? 


Another high school is starting to throw 
off the shackles of college domination, Last 


fall a section (140 students) of the fresh. 
man class of the Evanston, Illinois, Town- 
ship High School, began a course designed 
to place as much emphasis on emotional, 
aesthetic, and moral, as upon intellectual, 
development. Quoting The Pedagogue, 
“We'll go places with this here secondary 
education yet.” 

And while we are on the general topic of 
public criticism of the schools, note that the 
great “public schools” of England (really 
private, catering with rare exceptions to the 
wealthy) are also under fire, because of 
their influence in widening social gaps. 

Paavo Nurmi, the great Finnish runner, 
was thrifty but he refused to accept $3,000 
to endorse cigarettes, $1,500 to endorse li- 
quor, and $2,500 for ghost-written stories, 
What a contrast to the college coaches who 
have been endorsing just about everything 
under the sun! Probably these coaches also 
label this advertising as “Service” (always, 
please note, with a Capital “S.” 

Incidentally, the salary of the President 
of the state University which created some- 
thing of a furore a few months ago by em- 
ploying a football coach at more than twice 
the salary of its chief officer, has been 
raised to slightly above that of the coach. 
Moral: employ a coach at a higher salary 
than yours. 

The New York Board of Regents, pur- 
suant to the provision of the 1937 statute, 
has inserted the following requirement in 
Safety Education: 30 periods, or their 
equivalent, each year for every grade of the 
elementary school and the junior high 
school, and not less than 15 periods for the 
senior high school. Something for other 
states to imitate. 

Judging by the spoken and _ published 
criticism of the Atlantic City program of 
the American Association of School A¢ 
ministrators, folks would like to see new 
faces and hear new voices. 
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Student Conference on the Basic Principles 
of Democracy 





J. G. MAsrTers 


Principal of Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska, and Leader of This Conference 


ERE IS set down a small part of the record of 
the Student Conference which was held here 


in Omaha. Thirty-three students were present. 
They came from: North High School, South High 
School, Benson High School, Technical High 


School, and Central High School—of Omaha; and 
Thomas Jefferson High School and Abraham Lin- 
colin High School—of Council Bluffs. L indi- 
cates questions by the leader; S, answers by the 
students. 

L. What are the basic, or fundamental, prin- 
ciples upon which a democratic society is founded ? 

S. The fundamental principles that can be de- 
veloped are liberty, equality, and fraternity. This 
expression comes from the French. We would 
say: life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

S. A fundamental principle is the right of each 
individual to use his own initiative and to think 
for himself and go ahead on his own power. This 
may be expressed in the word, freedom. 

S. One of the first things in democracy should 
be equality. 
chance in the eyes of the law. 


This means everyone having the same 
Each individual 
should have equal advantages and equal opportu- 
nities. 

S. It is generally admitted that everybody has 
not been endowed with the same ability, and equal- 
ity means more—equality of opportunity to show 
what you can do with the ability that you have. 
Equality should be measured by 
character and preparation for life. 


ourselves—our 


L. How far do we have this equality now, and 
how far does democratic government attempt to 
furnish this equality? 

S. Education in Nebraska is on a much higher 
level than that in some states because we have 
more money. This, therefore, makes for inequal- 
ity in the educational system in the United States. 

L. In what respect is it that we do not have 
equal educational opportunities within Nebraska? 

S. Those who live in cities have a much better 
opportunity than those who live outstate. 

S. If schools were extended or made larger, 
more people going there would have better op- 
portunities. 

L. Is there much difference in high schools, in 
the level of the quality of work they do? Is it a 
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, 


fact that in some high schools the grade of “A’ 


is about equal to “C” in another high school? 


S. Yes, this is true in high school, also in the 
university. 
improved if all schools 
would be on the same standard. The schools are 
organized now up to the standard of the commu- 
nity. Out in Cherry County we do not have stand- 
ards such as we have here in Central High School. 

L. Should everybody have an equal chance? If 
you had a smart person and a person with less in- 
telligence, should the same course be offered to 
both? 

S. Democracy does not mean that everyone has 
to remain on the same level. 


S. Equality would be 


All, however, should 
be given the same opportunity to advance and do 
all that they can in many fields. With that idea, 
our high schools are not offering such a rich cur- 
riculum as they might. 

S. Many students go through school without dis- 
covering their capacities or abilities, so that high 
school is a long way from being perfect. 

S. The first aim of education is not merely to 
learn facts that other men have brought out and 
proved, but to develop the ability in yourself to 
create new ideas and bring out new facts your- 
self. 

L. What 


inequality ? 


is your responsibility regarding this 


S. We must profit by our own faults and try 
to improve education for the generations to come. 
This can only be started by getting people to sym- 
pathize with your movement. We must impress 
upon the people now to do something, make people 
realize that educational advantages should be ex- 
tended. 

S. Sometimes, however, it would only be doing 
harm to send these poor young people to college, 
for some might develop into the smart criminal 
type. 

S. The government would be the only one to 
remedy this situation and if they did so they 
would be destroying one of the principles of the 
democratic system. 

L. Should we turn things over to those who are 
especially bright and let them run everything? 

S. The general run of people today are not fit 
to run the government, so it will have to be run 
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by the intelligent aristocracy. It would be de- 
plorable, however, to think that it would have to 
be that way until kingdom come, so why not im- 
prove the general run of society? 

S. If we can make people realize and under- 
stand the problems we face, then we can have a 
democracy. We have incompetent congressmen, 
another fact which makes it so difficult. 

L. Is intelligence enough? 

S. Character is stressed in school, and educa- 
tion is not just a matter of learning facts but the 
development of character. 

S. One-third of our days are spent in school 
and two-thirds at home, so that if our home envir- 
onment is poor, we are not apt to get much out 
of our school environment. 

S. Your education will react on your home en- 
vironment. You will learn something at school 
and go home and tell your parents. 

L. As we become more generous and fair we 
deserve a better government, but how are we going 
to get it? 

S. Every government gets what it deserves. If 
a country sets up a dictatorship, it must suffer the 
consequences. 

S. The majority of the country has to desire and 
seek a better government in order to get one. 

L. How can we arouse this desire? 

S. The representatives here today can take this 
message back to their own schools and spread the 
news, and the students there can take it home and 
tell their parents, and their parents will tell their 
friends. So the message will spread widely. 

L. What about propaganda? 

S. There is real progress in a democracy when 
we no longer let propaganda control us. 

S. The average American person is not capable 
of thinking for himself. It takes a super man to 
understand and think for himself. 

L. What are we going to do about this thing? 

S. We should teach the younger generation to 
look at questions from both sides, with an un- 
biased viewpoint. 

S. We should make certain subjects compulsory 
in school—such as Modern Problems and Social 
Science—to break things down and look at a ques- 
tion from every side. 

S. Economic structure is most important in this 
change. The people in big factories do nothing 
but take orders and can’t think for themselves 
when they have the opportunity. We are going to 
have to get away from this. Large scale pro- 
duction is necessary, however, and it will be hard 
to get rid of this condition. 

S. An open discussion should be held about Com- 
munism and Fascism in the schools. We can’t 
fight Communism unless we know something about 
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it. Communism is a philosophy and we must teach 
pupils the points and let them see for themselves, 


PART II 


L. Do you accept the following? The timeless 
and unchanging ideals basic to our civilization ape: 
integrity, honor, humility, honesty, hope, faith, 
purpose, nobility, fair play, industry, dependability, 
and cooperation. These are: “Primary spiritual 
forces,” “Fundamental craving of the America, 
spirit.” They may be summarized in the four 
great concepts: LIBERTY! EQUALITY! FRA. 
TERNITY! JUSTICE! 

S. People have come to realize that integrity, 
honesty, and honor are a part of the ideals of 
their civilization and they have to do certain things, 

S. If we could break up the economic system 
and remedy it, that would be the place to start. 

L. Are these qualities the very foundation upon 
which civilization must build and exist endowed by 
a government? 

S. If we were to have an ideal country, we 
would be looking for these things. However, we 
are looking for material success instead. 

S. We go to school to increase our ideals and 
get a better outlook on life. You have developed 
different ideas when you leave high school from 
those you had when you entered. 

S. If our ideals do not change, we will not be 
progressing. As we grow older our ideals change. 

L. Are you going to live on the basis of ex- 
pediency or ideals? 

S. You can say what you want to do, but by 
the time you have graduated you have been learn- 
ing all those years, and small temptations have 
come to you and as you have a strong will by the 
time you have graduated from high school, you 
ought to be able to tell whether you can stand 
up. 

L. Are we going to work for ourselves or for 
humanity ? 

S. The fact that Socrates and Lincoln stuck to 
their ideals is not what makes them so great, but 
because they forced their ideas on others. 

S. You should be careful of what you desire, 
because you are almost sure to get it. 

S. We must get satisfaction out of integrity, 
honesty, honor, and humility. I must get satis- 
faction when it comes to respect for the other 
fellow. I must respect the other fellow’s view- 
point. We must be careful not to get the idea 
that this is not an ethereal thing. We must go on 
the choices we have made. 

Faith is a very big word. Faith without all 
these other things is like faith without works— 
faith without works is dead. You have to get 


(Continued on page 342) 
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The Case For and Against Girl Cheerleaders 


Joun J. Gacu 


Janesville High School, Janesville, Wisconsin 


HE ADVISABILITY of using girls to lead 
T cheers has been a perplexing problem to me 
during the past three years. The question first 
manifested itself in my first year of teaching when 
I acted as teacher, coach, and general factotum 
for the entire school, and I easily disposed (so I 
thought!) of the problem by perpetuating the 
status quo. The error of my ways was soon quite 
evident for the status quo revolved about several 
girl cheerleacers, and I was accorded an excellent 
opportunity tu evolve a certain philosophy regard- 
ing these frog-throated lassies. 

This past year has brought about a decided 
change in my teaching fortunes—a new school 
minus some of my coaching duties. However, the 
responsibility for all pep-assemblies and the de- 
velopment of cheerleaders has been delegated to 
me and, since the administration has adopted a 
“thumbs-down” attitude on girl cheerleaders, I 
have been able to see the antitheses of the condi- 
tion I have deplored—cheerleading by boys whose 
sense of rhythm and pep is decidedly lacking. 

Therefore, since other school men and women 
have been burdened with the same question, I feel 
that it might well be discussed at this time. My 
observations are based not only on my own ex- 
periences but have been garnered from a great 
many sources—small and large high schools and 
unknown and well-known colleges and _ univer- 
sities. 

Briefly, the case against girl cheerleaders nar- 
rows down to several main points; non-ability to 
perform acrobatic stunts, conduct unbecoming to 
young ladies, the development of “hog-calleritis,” 
and the development of overly-conceited young la- 
dies. 

The first point in the indictment, non-ability to 
perform athletic or acrobatic stunts, may be due 
to a lack of training in tumbling and other di- 
versions so popular with boys. While it is gen- 
erally agreed that tumbling is not essential to good 
cheerleading, it is also generally held that the 
cheerleader who can do “just-a-little-more” than 
the average will be the focai point of the fans, 
many of whom attend games not to see Dick Jones 
fun around end (many are unable to distinguish 
between a punt and a forward pass!) but to cheer 
for their favorites. Boys are said to excel in 
these cheerleading antics. Since girls cannot per- 
form in a like manner and since they have very 
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weak voices, their usefulness as cheerleaders is 
quite negligible. 

The objection advanced more often is that girls 
often act in a manner that roughly resembles 
rowdyism. They frequently become too masculine 
for their own good, and the rag-tag regalia that 
they often wear (corduroy slacks, filthy sweat- 
shirts and the like) has not endeared them to the 
crowd. Coupled with this degradation of cloth- 
ing standards we find the development of loud, 
rough, raucous voices that unremotely resemble a 
tin-can being drawn over a washboard, and the 
consequent development of slang and profanity by 
their necessary association with the squad mem- 
bers who, when in the midst of an exciting game, 
cannot always refrain from something decidedly 
stronger than “ Proud par- 
ents who look forward to the time when their 
loving daughters will meet the man-of-the-hour 
frequently decry the harsh husky voices that will 
not enhance the Lohengrin possibilities of their 
hopefuls. 

Finally, the publicity often showered upon girl 
cheerleaders leads to an unhealthy condition since 
it may lead to a conceited personality who finds 
it hard to realize that there are other things in 
school besides leading yells. A number of teach- 
ers of my acquaintance have remarked that their 
girl cheerleaders frequently degenerate into the 
smart-alecky, “wise-cracking” type of student. 

In fairness to the proponents of girl cheerlead- 
ers I feel that it is only appropriate that I list 
first their refutations of the preceding objections. 

First—the argument that girls are unable to 
perform acrobatic stunts is not valid in its en- 
tirety, for girls can learn to do some of the sim- 
pler stunts. Also, the naturally inherent rhythm 
that girls possess is far superior and preferable to 
the oafish stiffness exhibited by so many boy 
cheerleaders. Tap-dancing classes and the like 
have made girls more agile and adept at lead- 
ing crowds in heaven resounding yells. 

Second—the contention that girl cheerleaders 
are frequently guilty of unladylike conduct has 
undoubtedly been true in some cases, but are not 
our boys often guilty of unsportsmanlike behavior ? 
Also, the development of swaggering, masculine 
misses with bellows-lunged throats can not al- 
ways be laid at the door of the girls themselves ; 
competent coaching with stress upon leading 


shucks” or “oh dear!” 
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cheers without straining the vocal cords coupled 
with adequate facilities for the girls would elim- 
inate this hazard. Then too, the “rag-tag” re- 
galia need not enter the picture at all, for girls 
are generally neater than boys and will present a 
better appearance. As for profanity—whose fault 
is it that the team members are allowed to 
swear, and what phrases can our lassies learn that 
they do not already know? 

Third—girls engaged in cheerleading are no 
more apt to develop inflated opinions of themselves 
than are those engaged in other extra-curricular 
or curricular pursuits. Too often have we found 
the shining academic light of our school is an ego- 
tistical young lady whose social quotient is de- 
cidedly low. 

In addition to these refutations we must add 
other contentions of those who favor girl cheer- 
leaders— 

Girls are more magnetic in appearance and will 
become the center of attraction for the crowd and 
the leading of cheers will, therefore be easy. 

Then too, inasmuch as football and other inter- 
scholastic avenues are not open to girls, the pros- 
pect of leading cheers is an opportunity to add 
something to the usually too restricted program of 
extra-curricular activities for girls. 

Finally—the recent flood of candid camera shots 
taken at many of our games this fall proves be- 


a 
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yond a doubt that our most enthusiastic rooters 
are members of the weaker sex. Therefore, it 
sounds logical that one of their own kind should 
be able to lead them. 

In conclusion, let me say this—the question is 
admittedly an acute one and must be handled with 
the greatest of care. On one hand we find cer- 
tain forces denouncing the practice of girl cheer- 
leaders ; on the other hand we find the girls them- 
selves, bolstered by pictures of dazzling coeds 
leading great crowds, as well as many parents 
clamoring for girl cheerleaders. Perhaps this 
problem is only typical of the middle west, but I 
am inclined to think otherwise. 

What then shall be done? That there have been 
good and bad girl cheerleaders I do not doubt, but 
I feel that this question of yell leaders with the 
right attitude and technique, like ‘all other extra- 
curricular activities, is largely dependent upon the 
talents of the youngsters themselves, the local sit- 
uation and, most important of all, upon a compe- 
tent and understanding sponsor. 





The mingling of pupils from the near-moron fo 
the near-genius is sure to raise the question 
whether free public secondary education for all is 
worth what it cost the community.—John L. Tilds- 
ley. 
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. An All-City Student Council 


ELIZABETH G. DURFEE 


Sentor High School, New Rochelle, New York 


LTHOUGH our All-City Student Council in 

New Rochelle, has been in existence but a few 
months, it already presents so many possibilities 
that we wonder why we have not always had one. 
It is organized in the simplest fashion, if indeed 
it may be said to be organized at all in the usual 
sense of the word. Representatives are elected, 
one for each school, to meet with Harold C. Hunt, 
superintendent of schools, in the Administration 
Building once each month. There are no officers; 
they meet as a committee. But they are made to 
feel that theirs is an important function, for the 
room used for the conference is no less a place 
than the Board Room, where they sit around the 
big table in the very chairs occupied by the mem- 
bers of the Board of Education. 

Perhaps some one is saying, “Why waste an 
hour a month making youngsters feel their im- 
portance ? taking it 
out of them and send them back to work in their 
But consider for a moment another as- 


3etter spend five minutes 
classes !”’ 
pect of the matter. 

We talk a great deal about training for de- 
mocracy. The phrase appears on every list of ob- 
jectives. What does it mean? Pressed for defi- 
nition, we reply glibly: cooperation and leader- 
ship. That would appear to cover it. If we can 
train a few good leaders and get the rest of the 
population to following, all will be well. But how 
can we train good leaders, how to get the rest of 
the population to following? Not by talking. Not 
even by letting them talk. 
are good as far as they go, but they will not go 
far until they have been put to work. Brutus had 
ideals and theories, but Mark Antony knew how 
to control men. 
skill that comes from actually handling the me- 
dium you are to work with—goes to waste. Our 
leaders, then, must be given a chance to lead. And 
that is where our All-City Student Council comes 
in. 


Ideals and theories 


Idealism without technique—the 


The boys and girls of the council are leaders; 
they have been elected by their fellow-students. 
That means that they have gained the confidence 
of a majority of the people they associate with 
daily, and in all probability they are going to con- 
tinue to be the kind of people who are elected to 
offices and committees for the rest of their lives. 
The success or failure of democracy, “govern- 
ment by public opinion,” is in their hands. 
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That is why it is worth while to “waste an 
hour” every month. 

How is it managed? Very informally. Every 
second Tuesday of the month, fourteen boys and 
girls arrive at eleven o’clock at the Administration 
Building, and for an hour they sit and talk things 
To get the ball rolling, they will probably 
start with some of the things they have discussed 


over. 


in the classrooms, the perpetual problems: :What 
are some of the things that make New Rochelle 
a good place to live in? Can we do anything to 


make it more attractive? Can we do anything 


about the litter problem? Those ducks on the 


pond—somebody killed one. The Japanese cherry 
trees planted around the lake—the park depart- 
ment complains that boys and girls have actually 
killed some and have deformed others. 

But these are old problems. What is gained by 
merely going over old ground? 

It makes a difference if you know that a great 
many people are working with you. If just “our 
class” or even “our school” undertake to protect 
the cherry trees, we shall meet with almost cer- 
tain defeat. But if thirteen other people can take 
the matter upon all the schools and show that those 
trees belong to all of us and that they are one of 
the unique things that make our city attractive to 
strangers and delightful to ourselves, something 
can be done. And it is not, “Mr. Hunt suggested” 
... but, “Suzy Q, the girl from Trinity School, 
said she thought it would be a good plan if...” 

Not even Mr. Hunt knows what direction the 
discussion will take. Not long ago they got on 
ticklish ground—teachers! But that turned out to 
be perhaps the most constructive meeting to date, 
for in a jiffy they were hard at work building up 
There 
are fourteen points—they had stopped with thir- 


teen, but someone who knew his history, or per- 


no less a person than the Ideal Teacher. 


haps it was a superstitious member—insisted upon 
a fourteenth. These are their own ideas expressed 
They are not couched in 
pedagogical jargon, but they make a pretty good 
textbook. 

“The ideal teacher is one who (1) knows how 
to teach, (2) makes work interesting, (3) knows 
the subject taught, (4) work and 
brings others to enjoy it, (5) shows no partiality, 
(6) is fair in every way, (7) has a sense of hu- 
mor, (8) is neither too strict nor too lenient, (9) 


without “motivation.” 


Here they are 


enjoys his 
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is thorough, (10) is patient, (11) is not sarcastic, 
(12) remembers his own school days and because 
of them better understands his pupils, (13) is 
friendly both inside and outside the classroom, 





and (14) takes an active interest in all school af. 
fairs and in the lives of his pupils.” 

A good check-list for every one of us to keep 
and go over once in a while! 


Standards for Judging Declamatory Contests 


A. E. KEIBER* 


N EVER recurring criticism of the declama- 

tory contests centers in various forms around 
the contention that the judging of these contests 
is unsatisfactory—that there are no standards or 
that standards for judging are inadequate; that 
contestants win, or contestants lose, who do not de- 
serve to do so; that judges differ too much in 
their decisions; that their decisions are based on 
technicalities or on points wholly irrelevant to ef- 
fective public speaking—and so on almost indefi- 
nitely. 

Let us see first of all what we—as casual or 
interested listeners, as the case may be—attempt to 
judge when we pass judgment on the judging of 
the judges. Here are some of the points they and 
we must weigh fairly in ranking the contestants: 

1. The judges are not determining questions of 
fact, as in athletic contests—i. e., no question as 
to which contestant performed a physical act vis- 
ible to the eye is involved, such as advancing so 
many yards further than any other contestant, or 
throwing a ball or jumping a greater distance than 
any other contestant. 

2. They are not judging the material or thought 
of the speech, for the contestants are not respon- 
sible for that material; it is not their own. 

3. They are not judging the physical handicaps 
or physical perfections of the contestants, except 
as they play a part in the rendition of the selec- 
tion. 

They are judging— 

1. Approach to the audience, audience contact. 

2. Poise, ease, finish, polish, unassuming natur- 
alness on the platform. 

3. Conversational quality in speaking. 

4. Pronunciation, articulation, enunciation. 

5. The quality of the voice in modulation of 
tone, power, range, clearness and effectiveness. 

6. Pleasing, appealing personality. 

7. Skill in impersonation of character by voice, 
posture, gesture, facial expression, expression of 
the eye, alertness, skill, speed or deliberateness in 
transition from one character to another. Perfec- 
tion in maintaining distinctiveness of character 
with appropriate peculiarities and mannerisms of 
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Public Speaking Instructor, High School, Davenport, Iowa 


and for each character. Appropriate adaptation of 
the office, profession or class he represents. 

8. Interpretation of the story or situation, fit. 
ting the characters into the situation or story, 
changing the timbre of each character’s reactions 
to changing emotional peaks or drops by just the 
right degree of anger, fear, joy, hate, love, sor- 
row, pain or any other emotion called for by 
the selection. 

9. The living of the selection, so that the lis- 
tener is gripped by the vivid portrayal as a vital 
throbbing reality taking place before his eyes. 

10. General effectiveness resulting from proper 
co-ordination of all factors here named, together 
with an equally long, or longer, list possibly not 
here named. 

11. What we and the judges attempt to do in 
weighing and evaluating all these factors, many 
of which we do not even consciously think of at 
the time, is, in the final analysis, only a matter 
of opinion. 

It will be observed that none of the eleven points 
enumerated are single factors. Each is a double, 
triple or multiple factor calling for skill, knowl- 
edge and care in evaluation, which must be done 
quickly and definitely, for each selection is only 
about ten minutes long and is followed at once by 
another and another until the contest is over. In 
fact a complete list and analysis of all points that 
may appropriately enter into the judges’ task 
would be many times longer than the selection 
itself. Take for example from the list, a single 
word, love. S. S. Curry in his book Mind and 
V oice tells the incident of a young lady who was 
asked how many different kinds of love she could 
name. She thought there might be eight. The 
question was assigned to her for study. She turned 
in a list of twenty different kinds of love with 
the comment that there were probably more. Now 
which kind of love shall the declaimer portray in 
his selection, if it is called for? How long do 
the judges have to make up their minds whether 
the declaimer was right? What about the dif- 
ferent kinds of fear, hate, joy or sorrow pre- 
sented? Were they correctly chosen and por- 
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trayed? What about the infinite variety of ges- 
tures and bodily action? What about the infinite 
yarieties of facial expression? And so on and so 


on. 


But this is only the beginning of the problem 
facing the judges and their critics. The statement 
was made a moment ago, that the eleven points 
enumerated are not a complete list. For exam- 
ple, memory is not mentioned at all. It should be 
there. Let us assume that a contest is under way 
and that the judges have heard and evaluated the 
first two renditions. Speaker number three ap- 
pears and after, speaking five minutes forgets his 
lines and leaves the platform. Up to this instant 
his rendition on all eleven, or seventy-five, or what 
have you, points, has been flawless, while the two 
previous speakers showed but mediocre ability 
throughout, except that their memory was per- 
fect. The judges must decide at once the relative 
ranking of those three speakers. While they are 
trying to solve that puzzle speaker number four 
starts on the rendition of a monologue. This is 
the first monologue in the contest and puts an en- 
tirely different complexion on point numbers seven 
and eight mentioned above. No mention is made 
of monologues in our list of points, but the judges 
must evaluate that selection on all points, while 
still struggling with the problem of memory pre- 
sented by the third speaker. The monologue 
turns out to be a gripping but gruesome tragedy, 
while speaker number five next presents a se- 
lection representing a quarrel involving half a 
dozen characters, very well impersonated in a 
rather simple plot bordering on comedy. Now 
let us glance at the clause underlined in point 11 
—many of which we do not even consciously think 
of. The judges, no matter how competent or ex- 
perienced, are bound to overlook some of this long 
list of points, over-emphasize some, and under-em- 
phasize others. The critics who at best, have at- 
tempted no close analysis, or taken a single note 
during the contest will over-look, over-emphasize 
and under-emphasize even more points. Judging 
is a matter of comparative and relative opinion on 
all points, conscious, sub-conscious or unconscious, 
that judges believe to be relevant. Under such 
circumstances the marvel is not that judges dif- 
fer, but that they so often agree very well and 
are frequently unanimous on first place. 


In the light of the nature of the judging prob- 
lem here rather sketchily presented, it should be 
clear that any attempt to tie a judge to some defi- 
nite mathematical standard for judging is bound 
to miss fire, and prove more or less unsatisfac- 
tory. Such standards only render a difficult task 
More difficult by demanding time and thought 
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which should be devoted to the contest. Let us 
examine a few of those attempts. 

Until two years ago, the Iowa Declamatory As- 
sociation employed a ballot which specified that 
the judges should rate contestants on the basis of 
10 per cent for pronunciation, 15 per cent for 
enunciation, 25 per cent for gesture and posture 
and 50 per cent for expression. This was a purely 
arbitrary standard and was used accordingly by 
judges, i. e., the average judge determined his 
relative ranks first, and then worked out the per- 
centages to fit those ranks. In short, the per- 
centage ratings had no value except in breaking 
a tie in ranks and in giving the judge some prac- 
tice in addition and subtraction, while attempting 
to listen to the contest. The same objection holds 
against the eleven factor, seven point weighting 
scale worked out at the University of Iowa. The 
eleven factors on which the declaimer is to be 
judged, in each case on a scale of excellence from 
7 units down to 1, consisting as they do, of one 
or two word statements in each case, entirely too 
restricted in meaning to cover the range of decla- 
mation rendition, and interpretation must be either 
largely ignored by the judge or expanded to fit 
the particular contest which he is judging. In 
any event the judge must use his own judgment 
as to what any particular point means as applied 
to the contest before him and then do his elemen- 
tary mathematics problems involved, carefully. 

Two years ago the Iowa Declamatory Associa- 
tion, which by the way, is one of the largest and 
most successful Associations of its kind in the 
United States, adopted the following simple stand- 
ard for judging contests— 

Each judge shall decide for himself as 
to what constitutes effective declamation in 
each of the three classes of selections rep- 
resented in this contest and rank the con- 
testants in each class 1, 2, 3, 4, in order of 
excellence. He shall also grade the con- 
testants in each class by percentages, not 
grading any contestant above 95% nor below 


sco? 
© 
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Competent judges need no other instructions. 
Individuals considered incompetent should not be 
asked to serve as judges. Any attempt to specify 
any other standard is likely to be regarded, or 
should be regarded, as an insult to the judge’s 
qualifications. He will use his own standards 
anyway. If he is a poorly qualified judge, some 
of the terms of any complicated or point stand- 
ard provided, will confuse him considerably and 
in all probability render a poor decision worse. 
In the end he must of necessity use his own judg- 
ment anyway as to what the standard means. The 


(Continued on page 329) 
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ROM THE educational point of view, perhaps 

the most significant service project carried 
on by large numbers of chapters of the National 
Honor Society is that of tutoring. In most local 
organizations, this activity is restricted to coach- 
ing backward and failing students, but in some 
schools it i.cludes helping students who have been 
absent on account of illness, or for some other 
good reason, to catch up in their class work. A 
few chapters conduct clinics on how to study, and 
hold special classes to help students in preparing 
for examinations. With the single exception of 
assemblies, more chapters are active in this pro- 
ject than in any other. Considering both in the 
light of service to the school, tutoring has with- 
out doubt a strong claim to first place. 

This project is unique with the National Honor 
Society. Chapters in schools of all sizes and 
types throughout the entire country have under- 
taken it as a useful method of service to their 
fellow students, one of the four qualities asso- 
ciated with membership in the Society. It has 
developed as the best solution to the problem found 
in many schools of providing more assistance for 
failing and weak students who want to succeed 
but who need more individual attention than teach- 
ers can give. The project developed and was well 
established in many chapters throughout the coun- 
try before it received any encouragement from 
those in charge of the administration of the So- 
ciety. It promises to become even more important 
in the future because students needing help often 
profit from the assistance of other students than 
they would even from their teachers. One word 
of warning is however; at no time 
should there be any appearance of compulsion in 
working out the plan. 

A typical illustration of the project is that of 
the National Honor Society Chapter in Erskine 
Ramsey Technical High, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Two years ago members undertook the work of 
coaching students who were failing, primarily be- 
cause it was one of the few activities not ade- 
quately taken care of by other organizations. Each 
semester a committee is appointed to collect from 
the teachers a list of the students needing help. 
The young tutors are instructed to aid in helping 
these students to learn how to study, never to pre- 


necessary, 
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How the National Honor Society Helps 


to Reduce Failures 
C. C. Harvey 


Department of Secondary School Principals, National Education Association, Washington, D, C. 









pare the assignments for them. At the end of 
the month the “coach” checks with the teacher og 
results. If the outcome is satisfactory, the work 
continues; if not, new adjustments and arrange. 
ments are made. Results of the experiment so far 
have been highly gratifying to the faculty and sty. 
dents. Each semester an attempt is made to mod- 
ify and improve plans in the light of experience, 

The West High School Chapter, Cleveland, 
Ohio, especially emphasizes service in its qualifj- 
cations for membership. To provide an oppor- 
tunity for new members to extend their seryic¢ 
activities, the Society last year worked out a ty. 
toring plan. Blanks were distributed to all home 
rooms to find the students needing help in various 
courses. These were classified, tutors assigned 
to suitable classes, and work was begun in earnest, 
Four or five students formed the average-sized 
class, which met once or twice a week. Through- 
out the last semester one hundred and ten students 
were given help in various studies, with more get- 
ting assistance in mathematics than in any other 
course. The group has had more applications for 
help from students than it can accommodate. 

The Del Minsi Chapter at Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, has made a significant improvement in 
scholarship through a system called remedial clin- 
ics or helping groups. After the sponsor had ex- 
perimented with the idea in her own groups last 
year, the Society discussed it and decided to form 
these cooperative helps. In some cases a member 
takes two or three students (never more than 
five) who are weak in a subject and in danger of 
failing and helps them with their work at regular 
meetings. This is done either during the home 
room period, noon hour, or free study periods, in 
a room: not already in use. 

During several months of the last school year 
the Chapter in the Preparatory Department of 
Girard College, Philadelphia, has sponsored the 
individual tutoring of boys from the regular 
classes who were conditioned in two subjects the 
preceding month. The group, being too small t 
meet the needs of all, has called to its aid a larget 
circle of boys selected on the basis of high schol 
astic standing, tutoring ability, and willingness t0 
Each member of this larger group assumes 
(Continued on page 309) 


serve. 
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Parades---a Method of Educational 


Interpretation 


FRANK O. McINTYRE 


Fairbury High School, Fairbury, Nebraska 


LOATS PREPARED by the Fairbury city 

schools for the huge parade at the Jefferson 
County Fall Festival held Friday, October 15, de- 
picted the development of the American public 
schools, in ob- 


Park School pupils presented the “New School,” 
or modern school, with children seated around the 
tables and a teacher giving individual instruction. 
The latest educational devices, such as the globe, 





servance of the 
Horace Mann 
Centennial. 
“The Old 
School,” pictur- 
ing a_ typical 
school as Hor- 
ace Mann found 
it, with a stern 
master, high 
benches, a prim- 
itive stove, and 
a child wearing 
a “dunce cap,” 
and with no 
scientific teach- 
ing equipment, 
was portrayed 
by the float of 
the West Ward 














School. 

The East Ward School presented a float upon 
which a high school senior appeared as Horace 
Mann, the “Father of the American Public 
School.” This float illustrated Mann’s interest 
in co-education and education for the blind and 
education for all races. 


the encyclopedia, and the radio, were included; 
and special emphasis was placed upon visual edu- 
cation and health education. 

Since this is also the Kindergarten Centennial, 
the Central Ward School kindergarten rhythm 
band appeared on a float, emphasizing the place of 


music in the _ public 








schools. 

Stepping out of an 
open’ book on the Jun- 
ior High School float 
were such characters as 
Tiny Tim, John Alden, 
Priscilla, Hiawatha, the 
Barefoot Boy, a Boy 
Scout, and a Girl Scout. 
A surpliced choir on 
this float served as a 
reminder that Horace 
Mann believed in stres- 
sing the cultural devel- 
opment of children. 
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A senior girl represented the “Spirit of Educa- 
tion,’ with her book and her torch of learning, 
on the Senior High School float. A girl attired 
in a cap and gown depicted the scholastic phase of 
the high school curriculum, while another student 
represented musical development as it is offered 
in glee club and instrumental groups. One boy 
portrayed the physical development available in 
the school athletic program, and another boy rep- 





resented other extra-curricular organizations, 

It is because Horace Mann, the statesman and 
the teacher, knew the needs of the people and had 
undying faith in a noble cause; because he deyel- 
oped a philosophy consistent with the democratic 
way of American life, and could translate that 
philosophy into a plan; and because he was a great 
national leader, that a nation accords him both 
gratitude and honor today. 


Science in the High School Assembly 


C, K. CHRISTENSEN 


Science Instructor, Clairton Public Schools, Clairton, Pennsyivania 


PART III, (Concluded) 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING IN THE HOME 

It is probably too early to predict just what 
part fluorescent lighting will play in home illumi- 
nation. It is no doubt safe tq hazard the guess 
that it will play some part, when we consider the 
spectacular changes brought about by illuminated 
fluorescent treated substances. An illustration of 
what might be accomplished in this field should be 
given. 

Suppose for example that ordinary incandes- 
cent and ultra-violet lights are installed in the liv- 
ing room of a home. These may be arranged so 
that at the turn of a switch the lights may be 
changed from one type to the other. In the fu- 
ture it will probably be possible for the interior 
decorator to treat the walls, ceilings, drapes, pil- 
lows, scarfs and lamp shades with the fluorescent 
liquids and paints. It might be feasible to make 
designs in the floor rugs so that these, too, would 
become fluorescent. The hostess might even have 
a gown treated wth these chemicals so that the 
appearance would likewise be changed. 
western cities has been 
It is needless 


A club in one of the 
decorated in the manner described. 
to state that this unique lighting system has made 
this club a popular resort. Fluorescence of ma- 
terials appears to produce a soft, diffused light 
that is easy on the eyes. 

FLUORESCENT SCREENS 

The home method of lighting may be economi- 
cally demonstrated in the student program. Sev- 
eral of the school departments might be asked to 
render service in the preparation of parapher- 
nalia. In a preceeding section, the writer ex- 
plained that two unpainted screens were necessary 
to be placed back of the demonstrator as a reflec- 
tor. These screens were made in two divisions 
consisting of three hinged sections in each part. If 
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this background is made in the manner described 
it would be six feet high and when the two sec- 
tions were placed together a width of eight feet 
would be provided. 


The school wood shop department should find 
little difficulty in making these screens from the 
There may be some dif- 
ficulty in keeping this tall background erect. This 
may be remedied by making small iron 
holders to slip on the bottom as supports. The 
Screen should be decorated on one side only, and 
this should not be turned toward the audience un- 
til the home scene is shown. The reason for this 
is that the great fluorescence of the painting would 
detract too much from the small articles shown in 
the earlier part of the program. 


ordinary shop materials. 


some 


The art department could be of considerable 
service in working out a fluorescent design for 
This 


Some wall paper design on an en- 


the screen. would, of course, represent a 
wall in a home. 
larged scale might be used. 
experience, two high school art students painted a 
farm home scene with house, hillside, old mill, 
yard, trees, grass, brook, small farm 
homes, barns, and silos in the distance. (See pho- 
tograph, Part I.) These scenes were painted over 
the entire two sections of’ the screen with fluor- 


escent paint. 


In the writer’s own 


flowers, 


LAMP SHADES 
Other articles may be made to be placed in front 
of the fluorescent decorated that will 
greatly enhance the beauty of the scene. The ex- 
perimentor may secure several cheap paper lamp 
shades and treat them with fluorescent paint. De- 
signs may be painted on the shade with the cold 
light luminous paint or one might be painted with 
melted vaseline. In the latter case, a light blue 
fluorescence will result. The lamps are not 
lighted, therefore, any ordinary table lamp _ base 

may be used to display the shade. 


screen 
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FLUORESCENT PILLOWS 

To further beautify the home scene, the dem- 
onstrator should make several sofa pillows. This 
can be accomplished by taking some fluorescent 
muslin cloth that has been treated with the various 
liquids mentioned in Part I. These may be sewed 
into pillow tops and stuffed with paper or cotton. 
A covering made from muslin and treated with 
the red liquid will be red in the cold light. This 
may be varied by spraying one-half of the red 
treated cover with the benzol liquid. In ordinary 
light the cushion will appear red with perhaps a 
slight difference in the shading of the two halves. 
In cold light one-half of the pillow will appear 
red, but the other half will change to a green 
hue. Another method of making a cushion is to 
treat one-half of the cloth with the esculin blue 
liquid. The second half should be treated with 
some other fluorescent liquid. In white light part 
of the covering will appear colorless. In cold light 
one-half will be blue while the other part will be- 
come some other color. 

SETTING THE HoME SCENE 

The setting of the scene should be done within 
The cold light should be 
turned out and the student or teacher should pro- 
vide a good source of incandescent light so that 
the stage is well lighted. This serves to show 


view of the audience. 


the commonplace character of the material, thus 
producing greater contrast when the lights are 
changed. The screen is used to represent the side 
of a wall decorated with wall paper. In order to 
have the make-believe room complete, various fur- 
nishings should be arranged in front of the screen. 
The experimenter should have at hand a small 
chair and two small end or coffee tables. 

In arranging the stage, the demonstrator should 
announce to the audience that a model of a future 
home illuminated with ultra-violet light will be 
shown. The first step will be to turn the deco- 
rated side of the screen toward the audience. The 
end tables may be placed in front of this, and may 
be covered with the doilies, flowers, and vases al- 
ready prepared in the novelty program. The lamp 
and ‘shade mentioned in an earlier paragraph may 
also be used. The pillows may be arranged on the 
chair or on the floor. To give a life-like appear- 
ance to the unique setting, a, girl student in a lum- 
inous costume, carrying a fluorescent bouquet. 
might also grace the scene. 

When the stage is set, the lights should be 
changed from incandescent to cold light. The con- 
trasting picture is sure to create amazement. The 
exclamations from the audience are such that the 
experimentor and his helpers will feel amply re- 
paid for their efforts in preparing the program. 

It is the hope of the writer, in concluding this 
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series of articles, that other science teachers may 
be induced to make greater use of th demonstra- 
tion assembly. The financial aspect has already 
been mentioned. Due to the fact that the science 
department has much rich assembly material, it 
would seem logical that the expense of these pro- 
grams might be met by giving public science dem- 
onstrations. Another obstacle that must be met 
is the reluctance of a great many people to sub- 
scribe to this type of entertainment. Part of this 
attitude is due to the instructors themselves. 
Teachers are interested in the technical side of 
science, and as a result they forget that to many 
this is uninteresting. In order to overcome this 
attitude, it is the belief of the writer, that the 
high school science departments should present 
more popular science demonstrations in the school. 
How the National Honor Society Helps 
to Reduce Failures 
(Continued from page 306) 


responsibility for tutoring the one boy assigned 
to him, three evenings each week in the special 
study hall. A four-months. trial of this plan indi- 
cates great possibilities. The record of boys tu- 
tored during October showed a decrease of fifty- 
six per cent in the number of conditioned boys 
required to report for special study, while the No- 
vember record showed a decrease of slightly over 
sixty-five per cent. The Chapter reports that the 
work has been of help to the tutors as well, in ac- 
quiring a more complete mastery of subjects in 
which they help. 

How teachers and students respond to a well- 
administered coaching system is shown by an ac- 
count of the program developed by the National 
Honor Society in the E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. Each year since the found- 
ing of the Chapter eleven years ago, almost every 
member has coached students who apply for as- 
sistance during April and May. An official appli- 
cation blank is furnished, and the students who 
apply must be recommended by the teacher of the 
subject in which he is failing. About one hun- 
dred students are enrolled in coaching classes each 
year, and the faculty and students-at-large cooper- 
ate whole-heartedly in the program. 

These concrete examples are sufficient to show 
the importance of the coaching project and to 
give schools which have not tried it an insight 
into the methods used and into the, different types 
of organizations which have made the system suc- 
cessful. : 





The people yonder need schools, not soldiers; 
bread, not bullets—Gen. John J. Pershing, 1916. 
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Commencement Thoughts to Commence 
the Season 


CHARLES R. Evans 


Assistant Principal, Clinton Community High School, Clinton, Illinois 


S PLANS for the second semester activities in 

our high schools begin to be formulated one 
becomes aware of the approaching problem of 
commencement week. Shall the program follow 
the trend of some schools to build the graduation 
exercise with student speakers discussing problems 
of current interest? Or shall it be of the tradi- 
tional type with an adult speaker delivering an 
inspirational address to the gathering of seniors, 
relatives and friends? To the writer it appears 
that in the minds of many these are the only two 
avenues of approach to the problem. What then 
shall be the decision? 

If one keeps abreast of the modern trend in ed- 
ucational thought and practice, condemnation of 
those schools in which student speakers play the 
major roll in graduation is hardly justified. Why 
should they not have the eyes of the community 
focused upon them—the finished product of the 
American Secondary School. True the adolescent 
mind may not be capable of pointing the way to a 
modern Utopia. However, the earnestness with 
which they strive to solve the myriad problems 
which confront us may serve to awaken their el- 
ders to more productive efforts. The community 
that can number among its youth individuals ca- 
pable of discussing in an intelligent and intelligible 
manner the problems of school, community or 
state, has presented in a very tangible form evi- 
dence that the school is far from being derelict in 
its duty to develop thinking, active citizens. 

On the other hand one cannot afford to relegate 
to the decadent past the “imported speaker.” The 
knowledge and wisdom of such speakers, perchance 
gained in part in the hard and exacting school of 
experience, should be made available to these young 
people. All too soon they will find life in all its 
reality knocking at their doors. 

If then both the “modern” student type pro- 
gram and the “old-fashioned” speaker type have 
commendable features must one choose between 
them or is there a middle road that can be trav- 
eled with profit? The school with which the writer 
has been associated for the past decade travels 
this middle road with the feeling that, for this 
community at least, it admirably “fills the bill.” 
During the past several years a method of ap- 
proach has been developed in which praiseworthy 
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features of both have been retained while less de- 
sirable points have been eliminated. 

The following procedure has produced gratify- 
ing results. Toward the opening of the second 
semester a committee of seniors is appointed by 
the class president for the purpose of formulating 
plans for the graduation program. After confer- 
ring with the class adviser and considering sug- 
gestions from the principal the theme is chosen, 
The topic titles, by which the central thought is 
to be developed, are then chosen by the commit- 
tee. The number of student participants will vary 
according to the type of theme chosen. The speak- 
ers are selected by competition from among the 
senior members of the local chapter of the Na- 
tional Honor Society of Secondary Schools. Since 
membership in this organization is considered the 
highest award that the school can bestow the po- 
sitions of valedictorian and salutatorian have been 
discarded. The diplomas of the members bear the 
official seal of the Society and special mention of 
their membership is made on the commencement 
program. 

The adult speaker of the evening is chosen by 
the administration with an eye toward his knowl- 
edge of the particular subject serving as the cen- 
tral theme of the program. Some time prior to 
the graduation night he is sent copies of the stu- 
dents’ speeches to familiarize him with their con- 
tents. This procedure it is thought may aid him 
materially in planning his own remarks so as to 
avoid embarrassing repetition of thought pre- 
viously presented by the students. Speakers very 
graciously confine their portion of the program to 
a suggested time limit so that the entire exercise 
is neither lengthy nor boring. 

Last spring after due deliberation the committee 
chose as the theme, “Education—Our Constite 
tional Heritage.” The, intensive and extensive ef- 
forts of the Illinois Education Association t0 
bring about, during the last General Assembly, the f 
passage of various bills aimed at improving com ~ 
ditions among our secondary schools was no small 
item in determining this choice. It was felt that 
it would not be amiss for the community to be 
made more fully aware of the situation existing in 
Illinois and of the measures being sponsored by 
(Continued on page 328) 
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Radio Work Serves Two Purposes 


L. L. CarLson 





Principal Lewiston Senior High School, Lewiston, Idaho 


OR SEVERAL years the Lewiston Senior 

High School Forensics group has been inter- 
ested in broadcasting, and uses any of the nearby 
stations that offer their facilities. In October of 
this school year, however, the Forensic class and 
the local chapter of the National Forensic League 
assumed the responsibility of organizing and pre- 
senting several weekly school broadcasts. The 
school building was wired, and, through the co- 
operation of the local Radio Station KRLC, three 
of the five thirty-minute programs organized by 
students are now broadcast weekly from some- 
where in the Senior High School Building. Some- 
times the set-up is in the principal’s office with a 
student announcer conducting an interview with 
him to bring out his explanation of rules, regula- 
tions, standards, etc. 

At another time we may take our microphone 
in where an operetta practice is in progress, or 
into the library where Library Club members are 
giving book reviews, and where later the Librarian 
is conducting a library class. In fact, our pres- 
ent equipment allows us the very excellent op- 
portunity of broadcasting work from any class- 
room, study hall, or office in our high school 
building. When a junior high or a grade school 
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An English Class Gives a Play 


class broadcasts, the teacher in charge is asked to 

have the class meet in a specified room in the 

senior high building. 

The following is a typical radio log posted on 
the school bulletin board each Monday morning: 
Rapio Loc 
January 24 to January 29 
"EUGENE 20 hones cnsesecsessiccncaecisceieanac 1 :30-2 :00 
Play, “Catharine the Great.” 

School Talent. 
Announcer, Don Ross. 

Wednesday—Main Studio... eee 1 :30-2 :00 
Current History Contest, Lewiston team vs. a 

Colton team. 
Organizer, Jean Gaudzward. 

Wednesday—Main Studio... 8 :30-9 :00 
Fred and Stan, “Question Masters.” 
Announcer, Dick Lavender. 

Thursday—Library..............ccccccseesesscecnnceseeeees 1 :30-2 :00 
Library Interviews. 

Announcer, Jack Flickinger. 

Saturday—High School Auditorium....12 :00-12 :30 
Prairie Flour Mills Broadcast (Commercial. ) 
Committee, Elizabeth Carter, Dale Hazelbaker, 

Louise Zwicker, Dorothy Dewey, Dollie Hill, 
(Continued on page 317) 
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A Play in One Act 


EveLyN NortTHROP 


The Cast 
Mr. Ellis, the druggist; Sally Morgan, Ruth 
Wentworth, Irene Moore, Helen Keyes, Norman 
McFall, Jack Roland, Miss Mason, Miss Gardner. 


(When the curtain opens, Mr. Ellis, the drug- 
gist, is polishing glasses behind the fountain. Sally 
Morgan enters, coat flying, carrying her hat and 
an armful of books.) 


Mr. Extis: Hello, Sally! What’s the rush? 


Satty: Oh, Mr. Ellis! I thought I’d never get 
here. (Leaving books behind screen and changing 
coat for apron.) You've got them all washed, 
haven’t you? I’m so sorry. 

Mr. Exiis: Needn’t be. I happened to think 
about the play rehearsal. Expected you to be a 
little late. 

SALLY (adjusting her cap before mirror.) Oh, 
did you? I didn’t dream you’d remember. When 
I saw it was after five—. (Snatching cloth and 
wiping tables.) But everyone was so excited. 
You’d never guess what’s happened! 

Mr. Extis (arranging glasses on shelf behind 
fountain.) Courthouse burn down? Bandits rob 
the First National? 

SALLY: Oh, it wouldn’t seem exciting to any- 
body else, I suppose. But Jerry Manners read the 
announcement of the Oakwood Senior class play 
in the paper at noon. And they’re giving “Half- 
way to Heaven” too! 

Mr. Exttis: Same as yours? 

Satty: The very same play. We're all so 
thrilled. And they’re giving it tomorrow night! 
Some of the bunch wanted to drive down. We 
might get a lot of good ideas—what to do and 
what not to do, you know. 

Mr. Extts: Sounds like a good plan. 

SaLtLty: That’s what we thought. But Miss 
Mason’s not much in favor. She says we're apt 
to get their action mixed up with ours, or to want 
to change everything at the last minute to do it 
their way. And then, they’ve got such a gorgeous 
stage. Miss Mason thinks ours might seem pretty 
makeshift by comparison, and we wouldn’t do our 
best. 

Mr. Exuts: Long drive down there, too. I don’t 
know but she’s right. 

SALLy (putting cloth behind fountain.) You'd 
better run. Mrs. Ellis will be waiting. And the 
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bunch is due any minute. Don’t let them hold 
you up. 

Mr. Etxis (straightening tie at mirror.) Out. 
run them, did you? You'll be qualifying for 
track. 

SALLY: No. They’re taking off hoop skirts and 
beards and such. This was first dress rehearsal, 
you know. 

Mr. Exzis: I don’t see your hoop skirt and 
beard. Lose them, sprinting down the street? 

SALLY (at cosmetic counter, arranging boxes 
nervously.) Oh, I’m not in the play, Mr. Ellis, 
Not really. 

Mr. Extxis (changing to street coat.) Not in 
the play? But I thought— 

SALLy: I’m prompter. I sit behind scenes, and 
when anyone forgets, or I think he’s going to for- 
get 

Mr. Exits: Well, I'll be jiggered! Aren't you 
the girl who was saving her pennies for dramatic 
school? Didn’t you try out for— 

SatLty: Yes. For heroine. (Shyly.) It’s, — 
it’s almost a joke, isn’t it, Mr. Ellis? I mean— 
if you look at it that way. 

Mr. Exuis (dryly.) Yes, it is. If you look at 
it that way. (Hat in hand, he goes to the door 
and turns, hand on knob.) By the way, who was 
chosen for heroine? 

SALLy (carefully keeping her back to him.) Oh, 
Helen Keyes. (With well-feigned enthusiasm.) 
She’s really splendid! She—she looks the part, 
Mr. Ellis. She’s stately and graceful. And she 
has a wonderful voice. And then—well, even Miss 
Mason thinks Helen Keyes and Norman McFall 
sort of belong together. Norman’s the hero, you 
know. 

Mr. Eriis: Funny. I thought Sally Morgan 
and Norman McFall “sort of belonged together.” 

SaLLy: Why, Mr. Ellis. Of course not. That's 
only because you've seen Norman and me playing 
mud-pies and marbles since we were babies. But 
now—well, Norman’s so handsome and talented 
and popular. And Helen is too. Why, ever since 
she moved here— 

Mr. Exuis (putting on hat.) Well, it’s possible 
I’ve been mistaken. (Opening door.) There's 
fresh cherry syrup, Sally. And I won't be long. 
(He goes out.) 

(Sally straightens chairs, puts fresh paper nap- 
kins on the tables, and wipes a spot off the mir- 
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ror. Ruth and Irene enter and drop down at the 
second table, putting books and bags on empty 
chair.) 

Rutu: Hi, Sally. Make it two cokes. 

Satty: Lemon? 

IRENE: Lime for me. (Leafing through her 
play book.) And if you love us, Sally, give us 
the cues for that last scene with Helen, at the end 
of the second act. If anybody but Helen Keyes 
slipped up on her lines at next-to-last practice, 
Miss Mason’d have conniption fits. 

Rutu:  (crossly.) When’s she going to learn 
her part? That’s what I want to know! 

IRENE: Me, too. Friday night we practice for 
the last time. And that girl twitches one ear at 
the prompter every time she has two lines in suc- 
cession. 

SaLLy (serving the cokes.) It’s a long part. 

IRENE: Sure it’s a long part. But wouldn’t you 
think she’d know the first act? What can we 
do if she slips? 

Rutu: Hurry, Sally. Before the others come. 
There where I say— (assuming the voice of an 
elderly woman.) “I wonder if this cover doesn’t 
protect some old carving on the lid. Probably put 
on to keep out the dust.’ Got your book, Sally? 

Satty : I won't need it. 

(Sally dusts the cosmetic counter, and the girls 
sip their cokes between speeches. All three as- 
sume the dramatic tones of the play.) 

IRENE: Well, here goes. “Oh, look! Every- 
thing’s wrapped in tissue paper. This must be 
something really valuable.” 

Satty: “Valuable? Don’t raise my hopes too 
high, Miss Morris. Every time Grandfather 
comes home with a new collection, I dream of 
diamonds and rubies and pieces of eight..” 

IRENE: “Would you know pieces of eight if 
you saw them?” 

Satty: “Well, no, I wouldn’t. Anyway, I’ve 
never found anything worth a cent more than he 
paid for it.” 


IRENE: “Oh, oh, oh, oh! Come peep! I do be- 
lieve it’s a bridal costume. It is! Complete!” 

SaLtty: “White satin gown, tulle veil, orange 
blossoms, lace mitts—. Oh, the darling lace 


mitts !” 

(Helen Keyes enters, followed by Norman and 
Jack. They are in time to hear the last sentence.) 

Jack: Listen to our prompter, Norman. (Strik- 
ing an exaggerated pose.q “ Oh, the darling lace 
mitts!” (Dropping pose.) Do you suppose she 
prompts in her sleep ? 

HELEN (seating herself a vacant table and re- 
moving gloves languidly.) 1 think she must. 
(Sally comes to their table.) A cheery crush, J 
think, Sally. 
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NorMAN (sitting.) Same here. 

Jack: Make it three, Sally, my lass. With 
plenty of crush! This here dress rehearsal stuff 
has left me limp and languorous. 

IRENE: Is that what’s the matter with you? You 
weren't limp and languorous when you tore off 
your coat at the end of the first act. Somebody’ll 
have to mend that sleeve again. 

NorMAN: That speech is the hardest in the 
whole play for me to keep straight. Seeing you 
rip off your coat— 

Jack: I make it look like business, do I, old 
chap? Watch him on that speech, Sally. If I 
scare him too badly— 

HELEN: (to Sally, who is now serving the 
drinks.) Oh, by the way, Sally. For goodness 
sake don’t rush me on that speech right after 
Norman says, “Then you are going to let me prove 
that I’m something more than a stuffed shirt in a 
Stutz roadster ?” 

SatLty: Oh, I’m sorry. I— 

HELEN: You do it every time. I think Miss 
Mason and I both have tried to make it clear that 
a very perceptible pause— 

Jack: Oh, come now, Helen! 
expected to— 

HeLen: She could mark it in her book. Mr. 
Anderson always said— 

IRENE (meaningly.) She probably thinks you’ve 
forgotten, while you’re making your perceptible 
pause. You forget so much, it would be hard to 
tell— 

Satty: I will mark it, Helen. I should have 
thought of it before. (She goes back of the 
screen. ) 

Jack: If you ask me, Sally’s plenty good on 
that job. 

Rutu: I'll say she is! She’s got every part in 
the play on the tip of her tongue. (Standing to 
go. Irene stands, too.( And very little thanks 
she gets for it. (Going to end of fountain near 
door.) Here’s the money for the cokes, Sally. 
We've got to go. 

SALLY (from behind screen.) 
get it. “Bye. 

RutuH (leaving money on fountain.) 
you in the morning. 
IRENE: So long! 

go out.) 

NorMAN (pushing back empty glass.) 
few minutes, Sally? 

SALLY (coming out, putting money in drawer 
behind fountain.g Yes. Unless someone comes 
in. 


Sally can’t be 


All right. I'll 
"Bye. See 
(A chorus of farewells. They 


Got a 


NorMAN: Mind going over that second act 
scene with Helen and me? 


Hetens Oh, really, Norman! We did it three 
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times at practice. Let’s talk about something else. 
Jack (standing, putting hand on Helen’s should- 
er with fatherly gesture.) Better try it again, 


old girl. A heck of a lot depends on that scene. 
(Paying Sally.) Well, I'll be seein’ you all. 
(Goes out.) 

HELEN (looking at watch.) But I’ve got to 
go. 

NorMAN: It won’t take ten minutes. Will it 
Sally ? 

Satty: No. I suppose the night of the play it 


won't even take that long. 
HELEN (standing quickly.) 
I’ll forget my lines. 


I suppose you mean 


SALLY (coming toward her, surprised.) Oh, 
Helen. No. I didn’t mean that at all. I only 
meant— 


HELEN (hotly.) Well, I can tell you this much. 
You all make me good and sick with your constant 
nagging on “Learn your lines.” Anybody can 
learn lines. You've got to live your part! 

SaLtLty: I know. And I’ve wanted to tell you 
that I think you do it beautifully, Helen. It 
was only—things do seem to move awfully fast 
on the night of the play. Don’t they, Norman? 

NorMAN (who is standing, too.) That’s a fact. 
I’ve noticed it myself. Let’s start where I say, 
“But why not? Doesn’t almost everyone have a 
hobby ?” 

HELEN (sitting again.) 
Then I’ve got to go. 

NorMAN (pulling out chair.) 
you, Sally? 

SALLY: Wait. There’s someone coming in. (She 
goes behind fountain.) 

(Miss Mason comes in, followed by Miss Gard- 
ner.) 

SALLY: Oh, it’s Miss Mason. 

Miss Mason: I told you we'd find them here, 
Miss Gardner. Our leading lady, our leading man, 
and our prompter. 

Miss GARDNER: What a lucky guess! 

Miss Mason: It wasn’t a guess, exactly. You 
see, I know their habits. (Norman and Helen 
stand.) Miss Gardner, let me present Helen 
Keyes, Sally Morgan, and Norman McFall. 
(Nods and murmurs of “How do you do?”) 

Miss GarpNER: And which of the girls is lead- 
ing lady ? 

Miss Mason (putting her hand on Helen’s arm.) 
Miss Keyes. Miss Morgan is prompter. You 
see, Miss Gardner is coach for the Senior play at 
Oakwood High. They are giving “Halfway to 
Heaven” too. Tomorrow night. And they've 
had a streak of bad luck. Their leading lady has 
gone to the hospital with appendicitis. 

NorMAN: Gee, that’s tough. 


Oh, all right. Once. 


Sit here, won’t 
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SALLy: Is it serious, Miss Gardner ? 

Miss GARDNER: The doctor says not—for Ma. 
ble. For our play it’s very nearly fatal. 

HELEN: I should think so. 

Miss Mason: Now Miss Gardner thinks we 
may be able to help them out. Since she learned 
that we’d happened on the same play. 

SALLY (eagerly.) Oh, I see. She wants Helen 
to play the lead in their play, too! 

Miss GarpDNER: I realize it’s terribly short no- 
tice. But you have yours so nearly ready, too, 
And we can manage an emergency practice to- 
morrow afternoon. It’s asking a tremendous fa- 
vor, Miss Keyes. 

HELEN: Oh, not at all. You see, Miss Gard- 
ner, I am not quite an amateur. Before coming 
to High Dales, I studied dramatics with Mr. An- 
derson at Porterville. 

Miss GarDNER: Good! Then you should be 
able to fit in without much trouble. (To Miss 
Mason.) You say this is the young man who 
takes the part of Allan Rush? 

Miss MAson: Yes. 

Miss GARDNER: Then I wonder if we mightn’'t 
run over a scene or two right here. It would give 
me some idea of the changes I’ll have to make. 

Miss Mason: May we, Sally? 

Satty: Of course. If anyone comes in, you 
can go in the prescription room. 

Miss GARDNER: Then begin, Mr. McFall. The 
scene where Allan says—. (Searching bag.) Dear 
me. I haven’t my book. 

Miss Mason: Have any of you—? 

HELEN: Mine’s in the car. 

NorMAN: I'll get it. (Starting to door.) 

Miss Mason: Never mind. Sally can prompt. 

Miss GARDNER: Then begin where you say, 
“You recognized me, then?” 

NorMAN (back with the others.) “You recog- 
nized me, then? Why didn’t you—?” 

Heren: “Why should I? I am proprietress of 
a tourist inn, and you are a guest. We were 
graduated from State, but I—. But I was a—” 

SALLY (prompting.) “But you were in the par- 
lor—.” 

HELEN: “But you were in the parlor, and I was 
a scullery maid.” 

NorMAN: “What do you mean by that?” 

Heten: “I, — why, I, —. I worked in the—” 

Satty: “I earned my way as a maid—.” 

Heten: “I earned my way as a maid in your 
frat house kitchen. You see, we moved in two 
circles—.” 

Satty: No. Not yet. “I earned four perfectly 
good credits cooking your meals.” 

Heten: “I earned four perfectly good—.” 

(Continued on page 317) 
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The twenty-fifth meeting (sixth biennial) of 
the Music Educators National Conference will be 
held in St. Louis, Missouri, March 27-April 1, 
1938, with headquarters at the Hotel Jefferson. 
Although the 1938 program is dedicated to the 
commemoration of one hundred years of music 
teaching in the public schools of the United States 
(1838-1938), the Conference membership is not 
limited solely to the public school music field; it 
also represents private and parochial schools, as 
well as colleges and universities. Forty associated 
organizations inclusive of education at these va- 
rious levels are cooperating with the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference in sponsoring the many 
educational and musical events scheduled; and, 
further, many members of independent organiza- 
tions, sororities, and fraternities, comprising this 
vast asemblage, are planning their own separate 
meetings in the course of the week’s activities. 


IpAHO ScHoots ARE ASKED ABouT SUBSIDIZING 


The January 14th Bulletin of the IHSAA car- 

ries the following notice and questionnaire: 
Subsidizing High School Athletes 

In preparation of a report to be made at the 
Regional Meeting of the National Federation the 
state office wishes to get an expression of opinion 
from high school principals and coaches in Idaho 
concerning this question. Would you please an- 
swer the inclosed questions concerning this subject 
and send your answers to the secretary? 

1. How prevalent is this practice in Idaho? 
High.......... Medium.......... 1 eee 


3. Do you personally believe in subsidizing ath- 
a ING ic cecies 

4. From the viewpoint of the objectives of ath- 
letics can subsidizing of athletes be approved? 


5. Should the subsidizing of athletes be ap- 
proved? Yes.......... Be sishnice 

6. Is character building the principle objective 
of competitive athletics? Yes.......... NO aise If 
EE IEE Pr sisi aabunisdicescihianiabetticassaxioaeiieniel OSE 

7. Can this problem be solved by individual con- 
ferences and associations in cooperation with like 
Sroups? Yes.......... | 

8. Who is primarily to blame for the subsidizing 
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of athletes? School boards.......... Principals.......... 
Coaches.......... Alumni.......... Barber shop coaches 
costae Spectators.......... General Public.......... 


SII aso naonnretlenivihusinlicmibiie Meaneee tae 

Last June the Palestine, Texas, High School, 
with its graduating class of 108, presented a pro- 
gram centering around Pan-America; the year be- 
fore the program was. based upon the Texas Cen- 
tennial. The subject of the program of the mid- 
term class, just graduated, was the Constitution 
Sesquicentennial. Principal M. D. Stewart reports 
that both pupils and patrons, as well as the public, 
like the pupil-participation program better than 
the speaker type formerly used. 


ForcinG FLAG SALUTES RULED UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


State laws and school board regulations provid- 
ing for salutes to the flag by school children are 
unconstitutional and a violation not only of re- 
ligious liberty, but of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
according to Judge Albert B. Maris, of the United 
States District Court—The Journal of Education. 

The “Idea Book” of the National Duplicated 
Paper Association is now being published. It is 
a compilation of suggestions, hints, and aids col- 
lected from all outstanding duplicated papers. For 
information write the National Duplicated Paper 
Association, Central Normal College, Danville, 
Indiana. 

BEGINNERS IN Dramatics GIVEN Movie TEST 

Beginning students in Dramatic Interpretation 
are being given movie tests as well as voice tests 
in order to make complete records of their stage 
personalities in the Arizona State College, Tempe, 
Arizona. 

Among the unusual occupations listed by the 
National Occupational Conference of New York, 
in its annual review of occupational literature, are: 

Air shopper, bird doctor, contest manager, frog 
farmer, gag writer, escort, package designer, plant 
explorer, shorer, supernumerary, and operator of 
a pigeon-gram service. 

These, and 300 other occupations, appear in the 
annual cumulative volume of the Occupational In- 
dex, a monthly guide to current literature on oc- 
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cupational opportunities and training requirements 
published by the Conference. 





New York state is launching a modernized high 
school athletic program that is causing consider- 
able interest in all sections of the country. It is 
predicated on a belief that these activities are a 
definite part of the educational program and 
should be planned and administered accordingly. 
The safe-guards they have set up are designed to 
encourage competition between boys of similar 
age and rank, to prohibit exploitation of high 
school teams in post season bowl games with a po- 
litical or mercenary flavor and to limit contests 
to a number commensurate with the health and 
educational needs of the participants.—//linois 
High School Athlete. 


The 1938 Annual Contest of the National Du- 
plicated Paper Association will be held at Cen- 
tral Normal College, Danville, Indiana, on Fri- 
day, April 15. The judging will be done by three 
experienced, competent, unbiased judges on the 
basis of journalistic qualities, community appeal 
and mechanical perfection, and suitable awards will 
be made for the ranking papers in each of the 
five divisions: 

1. Magazines of High Schools and Colleges. 

2. Newspapers of High Schools and Colleges. 

3. Hectograph. 

. Junior School Papers. 

5. Elementary Papers. 

This contest, held annually since 1934, is a fea- 
ture of the service given by N. D. P. A. This or- 
ganization also gives as 
member service a month- 
ly magazine of current 


> 


aids and a_ supplement 
critic sheet giving indi- 
vidual criticisms of pa- 
pers sent in. The Organi- 
zation has also established 
a loan service for mem- 
bers of all papers sent in 
during the years and 
sponsors an annual Con- 
ference to aid in break- 
ing in new staffs. 


This is the “New Mu- 
sic Home” of Lenoir 
(North Carolina) High 
School described _ by 
James C. Harper in the 
February number of 
School Activities. 
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AMERICAN EpucaTION WEEK, 1938 


The program for American Education Week, 
1938, has just been announced by the National] . 
Education Association. This program has been 
adopted by the three national agencies which 
sponsor American Education Week—the Nationa] 
Education Association, the United States Office 
of Education, and the American Legion. 


General Theme: Education for Tomorrow's 
America. 

Sunday, November 6—Achieving the Golden 
Rule. 


Monday, November 7—Developing Strong Bod- 
ies and Able Minds. 

Tuesday, November 8 
Knowledge. 

Wednesday, November 9—Attaining Values and 
Standards. 

Thursday, November 10—Accepting New Civic 
Responsibilities. 

Friday, November 
Ideals of Freedom. 

Saturday, November 12—Gaining Security for 
All. 


Mastering Skills and 





11—Holding Fast to Our 


The McKees Rocks (Pennsylvania) School, of 
which W. H. Church is superintendent, issues a 
beautiful and impressive EDUCATIONAL BUL- 
LETIN as a part of its program of school inter- 
pretation and public relations. 





Contents of previous issues of School Activi- 
ties may be found by consulting the EDUCA- 
TION INDEX. 
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The Vitalized Commencement Manual for 1938, 
published by the NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, is now off the press. 





Radio Work Serves Two Purposes 
(Continued from page 311) 


Ed Smolt. 

Announcer, Dale Hazelbaker. 

Daily School NewS.............ccssccssesees Dorothy Dewey 
Note 

Turn into Room 20 any interesting school news 
you may know. 

Report to Room 20 if you wish to appear on 
any of these programs. 

Adviser—Lola Berry. 

Luckily or unluckily, the Forensics class con- 


sists of thirteen members. They compose the Ra- 


dio Committee, which has the responsibility of or- 
ganizing and planning all broadcasts. 


In other 





A Question and Answer Group 


words, these thirteen people are the “planning 
staff” back of the entire program. 

The Radio Club and Forensic League (two ac- 
tivity groups) conduct the Saturday commercial 
broadcast, for which they receive forty dollars 
for the school year. On this program outside 
schools are invited to participate. Hundreds of 
grade school and pre-school children have tried 
out (the Radio Committee judging) and have 
been given a place on the Saturday broadcast. 


Another feature of our radio service is the daily 
gathering of school news. The student collects 
the news, types it in news style, takes it to the 


(Continued on page 324) 
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Kememble: MAKE UP 
WHEN YOU PLANA PLAY! 


Faaf 
Stins 430 BROOME ST.. NEWYORK CITY 


THE CHOICE OF STAGE AND SCREEN STARS F 








The Prompter Scores 
(Continued from page 314) 


Miss GARDNER: I beg your pardon, Miss Keyes. 
Haven’t you memorized your lines? 

HELEN: That speech is so confusing. 

Miss GARDNER: But it’s early in the first act. 

Heven: I'll work on it again. I’ve always felt 
—. You see, Miss Gardner, my teacher, Mr. An- 
derson, taught us to feel the meaning of the lines. 
He said the words would come. 

Miss GARDNER: They will, I suppose—to pro- 
fessionals. With amateurs, I wouldn’t want to 
run the risk of a false cue. It’s not fair to con- 
fuse another person, even if you come out all right 
yourself. 

HELEN: I'll study tonight. I really will. 

Satty: I could help her, Miss Mason. I’m off 
duty at seven. That is, if she— 

Heten: Oh, Sally. Would you? 

Miss GARDNER: You will know best, Miss Ma- 
son. Is this stumbling only a temporary confu- 
sion, or have you found Miss Keyes foggy on her 
lines all the way through ? 

Miss Mason: Oh, I’m sorry. She does the 
part beautifully—the action and expression. But 
I’m afraid we've all been worried about the mem- 
ory part. 
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Miss GARDNER: I see. (Turning to Helen.) It 
is splendid of you to be willing to try, Miss Keyes. 
But with a strange stage, and so many other han- 
dicaps, I’m afraid— 

Miss Mason: Miss Gardner, I wonder if it is 
possible—. You see, Sally here, knows Helen’s 
part. She knows everyone’s part, I think. 

Miss GARDNER: Why, of course. I hadn't 
thought of that. How about it, Miss Morgan? 
Would you be willing to try? 

Satty: Oh, I—, I’m afraid I couldn’t. That 
is—I’d love to help, of course. But I haven't 
done the part. It’s only the lines— 

Miss GARDNER: Well, after all, the story is in 
the lines. Go on where Miss Keyes left off. 
“You see, we moved in two circles—.” 

SaLLy: “You see, we moved in two circles, that 
touched only at a tangent. Or aren’t you geo- 
metrically inclined?” 

NorMAN: “But the dances! 
fairs!” 

SatLty: “I don’t wonder you didn’t notice me. 
(Laughing.) Don’t look so conscience-stricken. 
I wouldn’t have recognized you except—. Well, 
you were a sort of demi-god among the lowly 
kitchen-maids.” 

NorMaAns “Rot! I don’t think I deserve quite 
that. I’ve never been accused before of being a 
snob.” 

SALLY (mockingly.) “Did I say you were a 
snob? You misunderstand me. There was a day 
when you nodded to two of my fellow kitchen- 
maids on the library steps, and it cheered their 
dreary existence for weeks.” 

Miss GARDNER: That’s enough. Then you will 
help us out, Miss Morgan ? 

SaLtty: Well—. Oh, I’d love it, of course. 
But—. It seems like treating Helen—Miss Keyes 
—rather—. Well, rather mean. Don’t you think 
so, Miss Mason? After all, it’s her part. If I 
helped her out tonight— 

HELEN (going to Sally quickly, and putting an 
arm round her shoulder.) Now see here, Sally. 
I may be careless and cocksure. Mother says I 
am. But at least I’m not jealous of my friends. 
And I can see when I’ve messed things up. 

SaLty: Then you really wouldn’t mind? 

Heten: Of course I wouldn’t. I’m responsible, 
in a way. If you hadn’t had to prompt me so 
much, you wouldn’t know my part so well. Now 
would you? 

SaLLty (laughing.) No. I suppose you're right. 

Miss GARDNER: See here. Why don’t we make 
it a party? You've all been so sporting about the 
whole thing. All of you drive down tomorrow 
afternoon for rehearsal, and have dinner with me 
before the performance. 


The varsity af- 
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HELEN (gathering up gloves and _ books.) 
Thanks a lot, Miss Gardner. But I’ve got work 
to do on my lines. I’m not going to need Sally 
the night of the play. Just see if I do. 

Miss Mason: How about you, Norman? 

NorMAN: I think it’s a swell idea. 

Miss GARDNER (moving toward door.) Then 
I’ll expect all three of you at the auditorium about 
four. I think there'll be no trouble about cos- 
tumes, Miss Morgan. 

(Norman opens door, and Miss Gardner, Miss 
Mason, and Helen go out. He calls back to Sally.) 

NorMAN: Want me to go over some of the dia- 
log with you tonight, Sally? It’s always easier 
when someone gives the cues. 

Satty: It would be a help. And I’m off after 
seven. 

(A door slams back of the screen.) 

NorMAN: O. K. I'll be over about seven-thirty, 
for a work out. 

(He goes out. Sally goes behind fountain for 
tray. Mr. Ellis emerges from behind the screen, 
buttoning his white coat.) 

Mr. Exits: Now who’s going to be over about 
seven-thirty for a work-out? 

Satty: What? Oh! It was Norman McFall, 
Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Exrtis: Well, as I said before, there’s al- 
ways the possibility that I may have been mis- 
taken. And then again, I may not have been. 

(Sally, with a preoccupied air, ts putting the 
cherry crush glasses on the tray.) 

SALLy: I beg your pardon—. Oh. I guess I 
was just going over some of the lines of the play. 


(THE CURTAIN CLOSES) 





He who can do a thing after being told but once 
is a success; he who can do a thing without being 
told is a success already.—Anon. 
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Outline for a Constitution program for your 
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How We Do It 


C. E. Ericxson, Department Editor 





















We Present This Month 


Several different types of activities are in- 
cluded in this month’s materials. In one school 
the freshman class invited incoming elementary 
school graduates to visit the high school to ob- 
serve and enjoy what should prove to be the first 
of many pleasant contacts. Increasingly, it is 
becoming apparent that the personnel and guid- 
ance services of the high school must reach down 
and cooperate with the elementary schools. Many 
types of contacts are possible—the Cardwell, Mis- 
souri, schools are experimenting with one type that 
should prove fruitful. 

Most schools are seriously troubled with the 
method of giving school honors and awards. Su- 
perintendent Snyder of Eads, Colorado, describes 
the system which has been used in his school. This 
plan has much to recommend it. Mr. Bower, of 
Hartsburg, Illinois, suggests a community banquet 
as one means of coordinating school and commu- 
nity. We need more ventures of this kind. 


Senior trips are increasing in frequency. Read 
the article by Superintendent Anderson of Claf- 
lin, Kansas, regarding their experiences with this 
form of activity. 

Miss James, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, relates 
her experiences as sponsor of a girls’ group which 
is vitally interested in health. This is another ex- 
ample of the way in which an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity can enrich the regular work of the class- 
room. And finally, we have all been bothered by 
the problem of books. Mr. Welday of Toledo, 
Ohio, describes a book exchange which has been 
proving very successful in his school. 


What is the most interesting and successful ac- 
tivity being carried on in your school? Won't 
you send us a description of it so that we can pass 
on the idea to other schools? Let us hear from 
you. 





An Eighth Grade Day in the 
High School 


DEAN FITZGERALD 


Superintendent of Schools, Cardwell, Missouri 


Near the close of the term last year the fresh- 
man class was host for a day to the eighth grade 
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graduates-to-be of our own schools and of the 
near-by rural schools. The activity was planned 
in the freshman Citizenship Classes with the guid- 
ance of the teacher who was also sponsor of this 
group. No attempt was made to hold contests or 
to provide glamorous amusement for the guests. 
Rather was the effort directed to carrying on rou- 
tine class-work with the visitors as spectators on 
the side line. 

The idea of an Eighth Grade Day in the High 
School emerged from a discussion in the Citizen- 
ship class in which the following statement was 
made: “If all of the graduates from grade school 
would attend high school for even one day and 
see what we do, a much greater number would be 
interested in attending high school.” Incidentally, 
statistics do show that this year a greater portion 
of our last year’s graduates are enrolled in high 
school than any previous year on record. 

In planning the day’s routine each member of 
the freshman class was assigned one or two pros- 
pective visitors coming from his or her neighbor- 
hood and of his or her acquaintance. This class 
member was responsible for encouraging the visi- 
tors to attend and to make them comfortable and 
enjoy the day. Extra chairs were provided in each 
classroom used by freshmen, and each member car- 
ried his or her visitor’s chair to class throughout 
the day. An assembly program was arranged in 
which only freshmen participated and in which 
they explained to the visitors and the remainder 
of the student body the purpose and plans of the 
day. 

At noon a plate luncheon—a banquet, if you 
please—was held in the gymnasium. Only fresh- 
men, guests, and faculty members were admitted. 
A brief program was given, using freshman talent. 
Faculty members were introduced but restricted in 
remarks to a response to introduction. A souvenir 
in the form of a booklet was presented to each one 
present. The booklet contained the following 
short articles: “A Welcome to Eighth Grade 
Graduates,” “Why You Should Attend High 
School,” “Courses You Are Permitted to Take,” 
“A Description of the Teachers,” “Activities in 
Which You May Engage,” “Our Lbirary,” and a 
space for autographs. 


The event was a successful one if judged by 
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the reaction of the freshman, the visitors, or the 
faculty. In athletics, dramatics, forensics, etc., the 
participants largely come from the upper classes. 
This was an activity in which the school banner 
was carried exclusively by freshmen, and they re- 
joiced in doing so. The visitors, who with only a 
few exceptions constitute the present freshman 
class, are now making plans for the second annual 
Eighth Grade Day with a determination that “it 
shall be even better than last year’s.” The fac- 
ulty approved because of the increase in the num- 
ber of grade school graduates enrolling in high 
school and because of a change in attitude toward 
incoming freshmen—a desire to become acquainted 
and to assist rather than to annoy and to abuse. 


A School Letter Award System 


C. D. SNYDER 
Superintendent of Schools, Eads, Colorado 


The system of awarding the school letter “E” 
in the Eads High School, Eads, Colorado, is fun- 
damentally a system which was worked out and 
presented as a term paper by C. D. Snyder while 
in attendance at Northwestern University during 
the past summer. 

The plan was somewhat worked over by an 
Awards Committee and the School Council and 
then adopted unanimously. The council meeting 
at which the plan was discussed and adopted was 
an open meeting which was held in the assembly 
hall before all students of the Junior and Senior 
High School. 

Several fundamental principles were constantly 
in mind in devising the plan, which is rather 
unique and especially adaptable to the small rural 
school where there is an abundance of activities 
for a relatively small number of students. The 
more important of these principles are: 

1. The school letter award should be an 
award from the school, not from a depart- 
ment of the school. 

2. All activities recognized and sponsored 
by the school should be given consideration 
and points toward the school award. 

3. Students should be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in several activity fields. 

4. Consideration should be given to stu- 
dents who help make the team, but don’t 
make it, or who participate in a contest but 
do not win—participation should be encour- 
aged. 

The activities to be recognized by the system 
have been divided into four major groups: Ath- 
letics, Scholarship, Music, and Miscellaneous Ac- 
tivities. 

According to the system, each student who earns 
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the school award must participate in at least two 
of the major groups. Twenty-five points are re. 
quired for the award, not more than 20 points 
may be earned in any one group, nor more than 
five points in any one activity. 

Students are each given a record blank upon 
which they make their own record of participa- 
tion in the various activities. These records must 
be approved by the sponsors of the activities and 
then turned over to the Committee on Awards for 
their approval. 

The school letters will be awarded on Honor 
Night, which will be held as a part of the Com. 
mencement Week program. 

It is felt that this system will encourage a wider 
and more diversified participation on the part of 
students. While it would not be practical to take 
the plan as a whole and transfer it to another 
school, it is believed that the principles set forth 
in the system are worthy of consideration in any 
system of awarding the school letter. 

The system is set forth below: 


I, Any student may win the School Letter “E” by 
earning a total of 25 points under the following rules, 

Il. The activities recognized by the committee will 
be divided into four major groups: Athletics, Schol- 
arship, Music, Miscellaneous. 

III. Points counted toward the school letter must 
come from participation in at least two of these ma- 
jor groups of activities—not more than 20 points may 
be counted in any group nor more than 56 points in any 
one activity. 

IV. Points toward the award may not be counted 
in any activity wherein a separate award is given. 

V. Any Senior who has not previously earned the 
school letter, may receive the award if he has earned 
a total of 50 points during his participation in high 
school. 

VI. It is provided that should no member of the 
Freshman class win the award with 25 points, then 
the two highest in the class may be given the award, 

VII. Each student may designate one symbol which 
represents his major activity and have this become a 
part of the letter award. 

VIII. Points may not be earned in any contest ex- 
cepting interscholastic contests. 

IX. Each student trying for the award shall keep 
his own record on blanks provided by the committee 
—these to be turned in for approval to the committee 
one week in advance of Honor Night at which time 
awards will be given. 

X. Points shall be scored in the various activities 
according to the following: 

Athletics Group 

A. FOOTBALL. For playing 12 quarters or more 
and remaining on the squad in good standing through- 
out the season—5 points. 

For remaining on the squad in good standing and 
playing more than 5 but less than 12 quarters—3 
points. 

For remaining on the squad in 
through the season—2 points. 

Manager-custodian may score 3 points. 


good standing 
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B. BASKETBALL. Basketball shall count the same 
as football except that sixteen quarters shall be re- 
quired for 5 points, and between 10 and 15 quarters 
for 3 points. 

Second team games shall count one-half as many 
points as first team games. 

c. TRACK. The contestant may score one-half 
point for each contestant won over in any event, pro- 
vided he places first, second, or third—maximum 
points per event is three. 

Relay and group events shall be scored in same 
manner as individual contests. 

For making the squad and remaining in good stand- 
ng throughout the season—2 points. 

D. SOFTBALL OR BASEBALL—One point shall be 
scored per game provided the individual plays in more 
than one-half of the game. 

E. TENNIS. One point shall be scored for each 
match participated in. 

Scholarship Group 








A. School Grades. Points for grades in school 
classes shall count as follows: 
Yearly average grade of ‘“A,”’ .5 points. 


Yearly average grade of “B,’’ .3 points. 

B. Scholarship Contests. Winning first in state con- 
test, 5 points. Winning second in state contest, 4 
points. Winning third in state contest, 3 points. 

Students who participate in three or more contests, 
but do not place may score 2 points. 

District scholarship contests shall count one-half of 
the above. 

Music Group 

A. Band. Each participating member of the band 
may score points as follows: 

Rating of Superior in state or regional contest, 5 
points. 

Rating of Excellent in state or regional contest, 3 
points. 

Rating of Good in state or regional contest, 2 points. 

B. Orchestra. Points shall be scored on same basis 
as band. 

Cc. Glee Club. Points shall be scored on same basis 
as band. 

D. Solo, Ensemble and Group Contests—Each par- 
ticipant shall score one point for each contestant won 
over provided he places first, second, or third. 

If a participant does not place among the first 
three, he may score one point for participating. 

Miscellaneous Activities 

A. Debate—One point shall be counted for each in- 
terscholasic debate participated in. 

B. School Paper——Students having 125 column 
inches accepted and published, 5 points. 

Students having 100 to 124 column inches, 3 points. 

Students having 75 to 100 column inches, 2 points. 

Cc. All-School Play——Points shall be determined by 
Awards Committee, maximum not to exceed 3 points. 

D. Pep Club—Points shall be determined by Awards 
Committee, maximum not to exceed 3 points. 

XI. Points not covered in the rules above shall be 
decided by the Awards Committee. Their decision 
shall be final. 


A Community Cafeteria Banquet 


Harotp E. Bower 
Hartsburg High School, Hartsburg, Illinois 


Building and maintaining a wholesome, coopera- 
tive spirit between the high school and the com- 
munity is a goal which must be kept constantly in 
mind by every person connected with the American 
high school of today. There are many activities 
which may be undertaken and completed that will 
serve this need in the community. 

In order to acquaint the parents and the tax 
payers with the work of the school we have ar- 
ranged a series of activities in which the student 
body and the community at large participate. 

This activity is in the form of a Community 
Cafeteria Banquet which may be held on special 
holidays such as Hallowe’en, Christmas, Valen- 
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tine, and many others, or any special occasion that 
may be suggested. The special holidays are to be 
recommended, as they offer some excellent op- 
portunities for decoration, thus making the entire 
affair quite colorful. 

Several days prior to the time of meeting, the 
head of the Home Economics Department pre- 
pares a list of foods which would make a well- 
balanced dinner. These lists are given to the stu- 
dents, who in turn distribute them to the members 
of the community with the understanding that only 
those foods listed should be brought in for the 
dinner. 

At the designated time the parents and friends 
come with well-filled baskets of food which are 
taken by a student committee who arranges the 
contents properly on tables in the gymnasium. 

Silver and china service are provided by the 
school and also hot coffee and cocoa. 

The food is served cafeteria style, and after the 
guests have served themselves, they sit at large 
tables, which have been appropriately decorated 
and placed in another section of the gymnasium, 
that resembles a large banquet hall. This tends 
to give a banquet atmosphere, yet little or no 
extra preparation has been necessary. 

Following the meal various programs dealing 
with the student activities within the school may 





Ideal for Home Room and 
Extra-Curricular Groups 


Guidance and Character 
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prepared by 
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2 Manuals 
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1 Manual (grades 1 to 6) 
Advanced set, 6 pupils books and 
1 Manual (grades 7 to 12) 
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be presented. Dramatic sketches by the Dramatics 
Club and demonstrations by the Home Economics 
Club, showing methods of cooking or proper 
modes of style and dress or any other topic perti- 
nent to that club may be offered Science Clubs, 
Athletic and Musical organizations, and others 
should be made responsible for at least one pro- 
gram during the year. 

In this way the extra-curricular program of the 
school may be presented in such a way that the 
guests will be well-entertained, yet at the same 
time be given an insight as to the work within the 
school. 

Another point worthy of mention is the fact 
that most, if not all, of the students will be led to 
participate at some time or other in these pro- 
grams, and thus, indirectly, a spirit of interest and 
pride will be developed in the student for the 
organization or club with which he is affiliated. 
At the same time this type of activity will serve 
to foster parental and community interest in the 
work of the student and of the school. 


A Senior Tip 


EARLE T. ANDERSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Claflin, Kansas 


The 1937 Senior Class of the Claflin High 
School took a postgraduate course during the three 
weeks following the close of the school year. 

Determination to broaden their education by 
travel grew out of a class meeting called for the 
purpose of discussing class jewelry. The idea of 
class rings was tabled, and the money which would 
have gone to purchase rings was the nucleus of a 
fund that was later to take the first group of 
Kansas Seniors to the Pacific coast. 

Superintendent Earle T. Anderson was chosen 
co-sponsor by the class to assist Mr. O. P. Weigel, 
sponsor. The class voted to go to California. 
After careful consideration the cost of such an 
adventure was estimated to be approximately one 
thousand dollars. This would pay for transporta- 
tion, lodging, food, and incidentals such as tolls, 
park fees, etc. Mr. Weigel assumed the duties of 
helping the class plan its campaign to raise funds 
for the tour. Every conceivable method was used 
to bring money into the fund. Each member of 
the class was a part of the finance committee. Due 
to the co-operation of the rest of the school, the 
faculty, and the community when the last nickel 
clanked into the treasury more than $1,000 had 
been raised. And no senior had put in more than 
the regular class dues of one dollar per month. 

The superintendent worked with the class in 
planning the itinerary and details of transporta- 
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tion. Seniors who were students in the typing 
class wrote all letters. Extensive correspondence 
with state vehicle departments was necessary to 
gain clearance through the various states. Other 
correspondence included Jetters to Auto Camps, 
Chambers of Commerce, Movie Studios, Trans- 
portation Companies, Shipping Companies, Na- 
tional Parks. By the close of the year the typing 
students had written several hundred letters. A 
tentative itinerary was submitted to the Conoco 
Travel Bureau in Denver, who mapped the tour 
in its final details. Transportation problems were 
solved when the class chartered a bus and driver 
from the Santa Fe Trailways in Wichita. 


Twelve students, four chaperones, and the driver 
made the tour. When stop-overs were decided 
upon, a reading and lecture course was given to 
the students to prepare them for what they would 
see. Literature of all types was received from the 
Chamber of Commerce in important cities. Bul- 
letins and booklets were received from the Na- 
tional Parks. 

Lodgings were arranged for at Camp Cottages 
in advance. In the matter of luggage it was de- 
cided that one suitcase should accommodate two 
students. For bedding two girls were allotted two 
blankets and comfort. The same amount of bed- 
ding was allowed to the boys because they .ex- 
pected to sleep out of doors part of the time. 

Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. Weigel, who accom- 
panied the group as assistant chaperones, were the 
official cooks and collected the necessary cooking 
utensils. Each traveler supplied himself with sil- 
verware, drinking cup, and tea towel. 

On Thursday evening before the class was to 
leave on the next Saturday, the parents and friends 
gave a food shower. The morning of departure 
still more food was contributed. 

The itinerary included Grand Canyon, Petrified 
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Send for Catalogue 
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Supplies Inc. 


Box 5254 Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Forest, Boulder Dam, Los Angeles, Catalina Is- 
lands, Hollywood, Yosemite National Park, San 
Francisco (opening of Golden Gate bridge—the 
Pacific Fleet at anchor, etc.,) Reno, Salt Plains, 
Salt Lake City, Laramie, Denver, and home again. 
The trip covered a distance of four thousand one 
hundred miles. 





A Practical Book Exchange 


Roy A. WELDAY 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 


Our book exchange is an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity which has features perhaps just a little dif- 
ferent from the ordinary plan of handling used 
books. The exchange is located in a small room 
on the first floor. It is operated by a student 
manager—usually a senior, who is advised by a 
member of the faculty. 

The novelty of this particular plan lies in the 
method of selling used textbooks for the pupils. 
When a pupil wishes to sell his book, he brings it 
to the exchange. However, he does not then re- 
ceive cash for it. Instead he is handed a colored 
receipt upon which is printed an identifying let- 
ter and number. The color of the receipt and 
the letter are a key to what text was left, while 
the number identifies the particular volume. A 
duplicate colored, lettered, and numbered stub 
upon which the pupil has written his name is 
pasted on the inside cover of the book. 

Selling prices are set by the exchange manager, 
after appraising the book’s condition. They are 
written on the stub. He uses a previously pre- 
pared price list in which practically new books are 
quoted at 75 per cent, fair books at 60 per cent, 
and poor books at 45 per cent of the cost when 
new. Prices are figured to the nearest even 
nickel. 

When the book is sold, the receipt stub is re- 
moved and filed, and its color, letter, and num- 
ber are posted on a bulletin board. Thus the pu- 
pil is notified that his book has been sold and he 
may present his receipt to claim his money. The 
exchange deducts a small fee which is used to 
pay expenses which include pay to the manager 
and faculty adviser for the extra service they ren- 
der. 

This plan has the advantage that it can be started 
in any school, with practically no capital invested. 
It gives pupils an official recognized method of 
buying and selling their used books. It returns 
them a higher price than can be risked by the ex- 
change which proposes to invest cash in buying 
used books for sale. It has worked successfully 
in this school for about ten years, and it is pa- 
tronized by a large group of pupils. Many par- 
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ents have expressed appreciation for the service 
rendered and the saving accomplished in the mat- 
ter of textbook expense. 

Lik any other extra-curricular activity, the suc- 
cess of this plan will depend on the ability and 
faithfulness of the teacher who advises it. The 
plan can succeed only if the adviser spends enough 
time and effort to map out exactly what is to be 
done, chooses his student managers shrewdly, and 
then keeps constantly informed to see that errors 
are not made. The usual book exchange has 
failed because no responsible person has done this 
duty faithfully for any considerable length of 
time. 


Health Encouraged 


JENNIE JAMES 
Creston High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The Girls’ Hikers of Creston High School was 
organized in 1928 and professionally speaking was 
the direct outgrowth of a felt need. 

In the Girl’s Physiology Classes the why of each 
health habit is discussed as it is developed. A 
new one is initiated each week. The girls decided 
to put into practice the worthwhile habits and at- 
titudes that grew out of these classroom discus- 
sions. Outdoor exercise, the best provocative for 
good health, was mentioned so often that it 
prompted the suggestion that Hikers Club be 
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New York book publisher respectfully solicits 
worth while manuscripts for publication. Mail 
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Indian Relics, Beadwork, Coins, Stamps, Min- 
erals, Books, Curios, Old West Photos, 5 Indian 
Arrowheads, 20c; 25 different fine named min- 
erals, $1.00; 10 different foreign coins, lic; 10 
different foreign bills, 10c; 100 different foreign 
stamps, 10c; 25 different U. S. Stamps, 10c; 
Indian flint knife, 10c; Indian flint birdpoint, 
10c; Catalogue, 5c. 
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formed. The club was organized, and the girls 
chose as their motto “Hike to Health.” 

The group was limited to girls who were tak- 
ing or had taken Girls Physiology. The second 
year there were sixty-three paid members and now 
after nine successful years of growth it has be- 
come the largest and most active club in the 


school. 
During the school year our meetings are held 
every two weeks regularly, and we do have sev- 


eral indoor functions, including the business meet- 
ings, but for most meetings hikes are planned. 
These are stimulated by weenie roasts, early morn- 
ing bird hikes, outdoor breakfasts, skiing, tobog- 
ganing, roller skating, ice skating, corn roasts, and 
the like. Some of our activities are traditional, 
as the annual outdoor Halloween party held at the 
farm home of one of our members, the Christ- 
mas party, the Hiker’s Hop, and the Mother and 
Daughter lawn party. Most of the activities 
seem to present themselves and we have no trouble 
varying our hikes. 

Parents so heartily indorse this type of activity 
for their children that we never lack eats, cars, 
or anything elst that they can supply. 

With such grand cooperation and success, there 
is a splendid feeling of good sportsmanship among 
the girls, class work is stimulated and the spon- 
sor wins the confidence of the girls in the club 
she loves and enjoys. 





Radio Work Serves Two Purposes 
(Continued from page 317) 


adviser for approval, and then turns it in at the 
Radio Station for the 6:30 local news broadcast. 
One exception is Wednesday evening, when the 
news reporter reads the news at the close of the 
school broadcast. 

Much fine material for our work has been ob- 
tained from the Education Radio Script Exchange 
Service of the National Bureau of Education. 

Our whole project is designed with a double 
purpose—to give to those students who are inter- 
ested the practical experience they desire in broad- 
casting, and to take the Lewiston schools into the 
Lewiston homes. The proof we have that our 
dual purpose is being realized is that students love 
their work and that parents have told us that by 
listening in on these broadcasts they get a good 
idea of what’s going on about school. 





The active membership of the Future Farmers 
of America now totals 143,000. This is an increase 
of 26,000 over last year. It is hard to estimate the 
influence of tmis National organization in the fu- 
ture on behalf of the agriculture of our nation. 
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Sound Recordings 
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For Backstage Effects 






Animal Noises, Trains, Aero- 







planes, Mood Music, etc. 
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Gennett Records 


Richmond, Indiana 










EXPRESSION SERVICE 


In Answer to a Wide Demand 
EXPRESSION SERVICE 


LENDS 


All types of entertainment 
material 


A Small Fee for One Week Loan 


A Service That Saves 
BECAUSE 
You Find What You Want Before You 
Buy It 


EXPRESSION SERVICE 
1735 Mass. St. Lawrence, Kansas 
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Have You Read These? 


By THE EbitTor 


“Superintendent Sourpuss of Hardpan has bit- 
ten off more than he can chew, and my school 
nurse may be on the right track (re girls in 
shorts) ... I find it exceedingly difficult to make 
the immature mind see the moral turpitude in- 
volved in painting their fingers and toes a bright 
red or green .. . Ballyhoo and whoop-it-up plans 
for attendance are shots in the arm which will 
accelerate it, but produce no lasting benefit,’ are 
three of the many interesting observations which 
“The Pedagogue” writes to the Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Gillicudy, the new President of the Sugartown 
Parent Teacher Association. By all means read 
Frederick James Moffitt’s, “The Pedagogue Pilots 
a P. T. A.” in The School Executive for Febru- 
ary. 

Like to read an account of an extra-curricular 
reorganization that is a bit ahead of the parade: 
one which provides for well-rounded participa- 
tion; insures inetegrated outcomes; realizes stu- 
dent democracy; incorporates activities into the 
curriculum; relates activities to both current and 
future living; and largely replaces tangible with 
intrinsic awards? Sounds like Utopia. May not 
be yet, but it at least is closer than the program 
of most schools. See Paul R. Pierce’s “Reorgan- 
izing Extra-Curriculum Activities—A High 
School Program,” in the February number of the 
School Review. 


Did you ever give a pupil 65 in a subject and 
95 in “effort?” “Salve,” or proof to the parents 
that the child was “not all there,” or what? And 
what is your attitude towards the current move- 
ment to abolish the old-time report card? And 
are your opinions based on fact or fancy? Here's 
a good article—‘What’s New in Report Cards ?” 
by Ruth Andrus, Parents’ Magazine for February. 


An annual report of any kind is usually dry 
as summer’s dust. However, you will find the 
main points of the educational section of the An- 
nual Report of the Secretary of the Interior in 
School Life for January. It will give you a good 
Picture of the present situation, trends, and prob- 
able future developments. 
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“Don’t permit yourself to question any proce- 
dure or method that you have been taught to use 
... So let them (board members) know that they 
might possibly know how to run a garage, a pop- 
corn stand, or something about ‘men and women’s 
ready-to-wear, but they don’t know how to oper- 
ate a school . . . Never admit a mistake because 
for you to do so would be an evidence of weak- 
ness ... You may have some difficulty in select- 
ing the morons, but the imbeciles should not cre- 
ate a problem for you.” These are a few of the 
suggested and implied ways “To Become an Ex- 
School Teacher ;” R. C. Nichols, The January 
Clearing House. 


And if you are interested in whether or not 
the school should retain or eliminate its failing pu- 
pils, read Ernest R. Caverly’s article in this same 
number. 


“A Camera Club for the Small High School,” 
Stephen A. Griffin, Journal of Education for 
February; and “Learning Through Film Mak- 
ing,” Kerry Smith and Urene Lemon, Teachers 
College Record for December, will give you very 
practical suggestions on these two activities. 


How'd you like to go to this college? “Two 
dozen very old elm and fifty acres of shaded lawn 
... A few buildings ... A belfry and a clock 
... A dozen 
disinterested men of learning who had no offices, 
no conferences, and no committee-work ... No 
studies leading to or aimed at a contact with 
wealth . . . No newspaper, no politics, no council 
. . . Plenty of games as games and not as adver- 
tisers or for gate receipts . . . Benefactors all dead 
... And no women.” These are a few of Stephen 
Leacock’s ideas on the ideal college. See “I Want 
to Build a College” in the February Commentator 
for the remainder of the details. 


(which, preferably, should not run) 


And if you are looking for a good game of 
“Completing Famous Couples,” (from literature, 
history, stage, movies, radio, and comic pages) you 
will find listed one member of fifty pairs on page 
71 of The Commentator for February. 
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THE LADDER OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Club interest frequently lags because members 
find no further heights to scale, no new achieve- 
ments to attain. The first keen pleasure in join- 
ing with a group of fellow enthusiasts in pursuit 
of a common goal may be dulled by repetition and 
routine when the club program holds no further 
challenge to those who have served their appren- 
ticeship and find no special opportunities for jour- 
neymen or master craftsmen. A vigorous pro- 
gram with variety and activity may do much to 
hold interest. A “stepping up” procedure which 
provides distinction and appropriate tasks for 
those who have advanced beyond the beginner’s 
role may assist in keeping enthusiasm keen. 

From primitive times such a procedure has been 
practiced in the various pursuits and organizations 
which have engaged the energy of genus homo. 
The beginner with becoming modesty paid hom- 
age to the skill and wisdom of the seasoned vet- 
eran. The page and squire looked forward to the 
day when they might aspire to the dignity of the 
knight. The apprentice strove to win his status as 
master. We find comparable grades and levels 
of achievement in the fraternal organizations of 
today and in the pursuits of daily life. Where 
superior recognition is based on increasing com- 
petence and successful achievement, the effect is 
beneficial both to the organization and to indi- 
vidual members. The plan of the Boy Scout or- 
ganization whereby the individual may by dint 
of achievement win his way through successive 
ranks from tenderfoot to eagle scout is familiar 
to all. Many successful clubs follow a similar 
plan. 

The successive ranks or stages of recogni- 
tion will vary in terms of the purposes and ac- 
tivities of the individual club. A carefully devel- 
oped plan of advancement presents the following 
advantages : 

1. It provides earned recognition for experienced 
members. Through continued service every pu- 
pil may hope to achieve distinction. 

2. There is greater continuity of membership 
when the pupil sees further achievement still at- 
tainable. 

3. It is possible to capitalize on the leadership 
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Epcar G. Jonnston, Department Editor 


and responsibilities of the older pupils in intro. 
ducing new members to their opportunities. 

4. Such a plan of successive levels of achieye- 
ment gives purpose and continuity to the program 
of the club. 


AMONG THE CLUBS 


The description of the Patrician and Plebeian 
Club of which Miss McCabe is sponsor comes 
from Principal M. A. Provennire of the Cosh- 
hocton High School. Mr. Kenneth Clark reports 
the activities of the Hostess Club. The Forum 
Club of Boise was organized by Mr. Arthur H, 
Hayes, who continues as sponsor. Miss Pauline 
Van Gorder is adviser to the Philatelic Society of 
Fort Wayne. 


THE HOSTESS CLUB 
The Foch Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 


I am sure that some of us have felt that the 
self reliance, frankness, and independence of the 
present generation have been purchased at a price 
—a lessening regard for the feelings of others— 
a seeming lack of courtesy. The Foch Interme- 
diate School, of Detroit, has felt the importance 
of stressing practical good manners; and home- 
room programs have been directed to achieve this 
desirable result. These programs have emphasized 
courtesy in public and private living. 

Miss Sarah Robinson, Assistant Principal of 
Foch, wished to extend the lessons of the home- 
room into the extra-curricular activities of the 
school. The Hostess Club was organized for the 
purpose. It was recognized that a successful club 
must have two purposes carried on simultaneously 
—the philosophical objective and the application 
of these high ideals. Thus the Hostess Club, while 
primarily a class in gracious living, has been as- 
signed other duties not inconsistent with these les- 
sons, 

Each homeroom is represented in the club by 
an outstanding girl citizen. This restriction places 
the membership of the club on an honor basis. At 
the weekly meetings, members are encouraged to 
bring in questions concerning themselves and_ their 
relations with other people. These questions are 
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discussed freely in round table and with, at times, 
amazing frankness. These meetings are designed 
to form a better basis for self appraisal leading 
to improvement in poise and self confidence. An 
attempt is also made to develop those abstract 
qualities of charm and pleasing personality. Per- 
sonal appearance and sublimation of the ego is en- 
couraged, and it is hoped that these lessons will 
make it easier to get along with people. Pupils 
are encouraged to carry these lessons into their 
homes and use them in future home and family 
situations. A thought for the week is introduced, 
such as “What will a smile do?” “How do I 
stand and walk?” These points are noted for a 
week and discussed at the next meeting. 

Each girl represents her homeroom in the ca- 
pacity of hostess. This duty is discharged in in- 
troducing additions to the homerooms and seeing 
that they become acquainted with their classmates 
and the school. In other words, they are student 
advisors. The club has complete charge of the 
“Lost and Found.” This is handled by a special 
committee before and after school. A captain is 
appointed to see that the routine is running 
smoothly. The hostesses also supervise the halls 
and drinking fountains. When guests are ex- 
pected in the building, the club attempts to an- 
ticipate their needs, and make them feel welcome. 
One of the class rooms is used as a check room 
for the guests. The courtesy and efficiency shown 
by the club members assigned to this duty have 
received much favorable comment. 

It is difficult to check results in an experiment 
of this type, but we feel that under the present 
sympathetic and intelligent leadership, the philo- 
sophical purposes of the club are being put into 
practice. 





FORUM CLUB OF BOISE HIGH SCHOOL 
Boise, Idaho 


The Forum Club of Boise High School was 
organized in 1932 as a means of student self-ex- 
pression. 

It is under the supervision of a faculty advisor 
who takes an indirect part in ordering affairs. The 
membership is thirty, with a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, corresponding secretary, and treas- 
urer. These six form an executive committee. 
Membership is open to any student of the school 
interested in the things the club is doing. Upper- 
Classmen predominate. Grades acceptable for col- 
lege entrance are deemed essential. Meetings are 
held each Tuesday evening in the high school from 
seven-thirty to nine o’clock. 

The general plan centers around forensics, with 
emphasis upon definite thinking and studied word- 





ing in expression. The programs are varied: de- 
bate, musical solo, parliamentary drill, a report on 
a famous person or event. A tap dance may be in 
order. Two semi-formal banquets are held each 
year, at which each student delivers an after-din- 
ner speech. At no time is a guest speaker on a 
program. 

Court procedure was studied last year by enact- 
ing an actual court case, with a local district judge 
on the bench. Local attorneys trained our stu- 
dents in court technique for every other part con- 
nected with the trial. The court room was filled 
with spectators for the three nights. This was not 
a mock trial, for the judge conducted the case with 
rigid regard to law and the students responded 
seriously. 

Each election year the club conducts an election 
of state and national candidates in the high school. 
This vote so accurately mirrors the community 
vote that our local papers publish the results under 
large heads. 

Excepting religion and school administration 
policies, the students are given free range of ex- 
pression. In school affairs, abuses are “scorched.” 
Suggestions are made, but only after a committee 
conference with the principal. Thus stugent opin- 
ion is determined, and formed. The club pro- 
gram, in fact, is a townmeeting type of education 
in participating citizenship. 

The program tends to widen and intensify stu- 
dent interests by awakening curiosity and inviting 
research. Emphasis is placed on sincerity of 
thinking and of expression. Wholesome Ameri- 
can ideals are fortified. Old World “-isms” are 
discussed freely, and, without exception, are con- 
demned under the light of our own constitutional 
democracy. The radical student is “tamed” by his 
fellow students. The conservative is activated. 
The progressive is guided into thoughtfulness. In 
all, each student develops convictions pertaining to 
this or that political, moral, or economic philoso- 
phy. Debates develop admissions and rebuttals. 

For the most part, the students who gravitate 
toward the Forum Club are serious minded. Yet, 
they are a live group. They take part in school 
affairs. They are learning that the United States 
is facing problems. They are finding out what 
these problems are, and facing them thoughtfully. 
Later, they will help solve them. 





PHILATELIC SOCIETY 


South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
This club was organized in 1932 for the general 
purpose of uniting all those students who were 


interested in any phase of philately. It was a 
small beginning, but from the outset we have done 
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interesting things. Each new year finds the group 
trying to do something which it has never done 
before. During the first year of our existence, 
we issued, what I believe, was the first cachet 
ever issued by a secondary school in the United 
States. Several years later we issued a second 
cachet to commemorate the tercentenary of the 
founding of secondary schools in the United 
States. 

The club meets twice a month after school 
hours. One meeting is a regular program meet- 
ing; the other is a stamp exchange. The organi- 
zation is open to both boys and girls, but there 
This last semester we 
The dues are 


are always more boys. 
had thirty boys and five girls. 
twenty-five cents a semester. 

At the beginning of each semester, the program 
committee chooses a theme. Since most of our 
collectors are interested in United States stamps, 
the theme this fall was “The United States on a 
Lick.” We developed this idea by taking imagi- 
nary airplane trips to cities throughout the United 
States about which commemorative stamps have 
been issued. At each program meeting, we took 
a different section of the country. Club members 
told the story behind each stamp. By the use of 
a projection lantern and by making our own slides, 
we were able, not only to tell about, but to show 
all the stamps issued within a certain territory. 
The club is so divided that each member serves 
on at least one program meeting during the se- 
mester. 

In addition to our regular work, we have dur- 
ing the past year completely revised our consti- 
tution, installed a point system, given a wiener 
bake and Christmas party, subscribed to a stamp 
magazine—which is placed on the library shelves 
for the use of the entire school, sponsored a rol- 
ler-skating. party, and put on two demonstrations 
before the Parent-Teachers Association, which in- 
cluded the showing of sixteen frames of stamps, 
and an original skit, “Why Stamp Collecting is a 
Good Hobby.” 

Our next semester’s activities include, besides 
the regular meetings: an honor service for the 
installation of officers, new members, and those 
earning awards for high points; an evening meet- 
ing and exhibit, when we shall act as hosts to the 
Anthony Wayne Stamp Society, a group of pro- 
fessional stamp collectors organized in the city; 
and our annual potluck. 





PATRICIAN AND PLEBEIAN LATIN 
CLUBS 


Coshocton High School, Coshocton, Ohio 


The purposes of the Latin clubs are to stimu- 
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late the interest of the students in Roman life, 
history, mythology, and government, and to par- 
ticipate in extra activities which are a benefit and 
pleasure to Latin students, but for which there is 
not enough time during the regular class period, 

Membership in the Plebeian Club is optional to 
students who are studying second year Latin, and 
in the Patrician Club it is optional to those study- 
ing third and fourth year Latin. 

The Plebeian Club meets the second Tuesday 
and the Patrician Club the second Monday of each 
month. 

The programs include dramatizations, debates, 
the singing of Latin songs, and reports by mem- 
bers upon subjects in keeping with the purposes 
of the organization. 





Commencement Thoughts to Commence 
the Season 


(Continued from page 310) 


the I. E. A. and other interested organizations. 
After the processional of seniors, clad in their 
gray caps and gowns, the speakers took their places 
on the platform. The class president stepped to 
the microphones and explained briefly the reasons 
for the committee’s choice. The first speaker pic- 
tured “The Status Quo of Education in Illinois” 
and endeavored to show the deplorable conditions 
prevailing in far too many quarters of the state. 
The second student focussed the thoughts of the 
audience upon “The Cultural and Vocational Val- 
ues of Education,.... showing that such values can 
be realized to the maximum only when more ade- 
quate financial aid is obtainable from the State. 
The last speaker briefly outlined “The Proposed 
Educational Program in Illinois,” as sponsored by 
the I. E. A. and embodied in various bills before 
the General Assembly at that time. Interspersed 
between these talks were numbers by the high 
school concert orchestra and the senior chorus. 


The principal then introduced the adult speaker 
of the evening, who elaborated upon the central 
theme. He had been chosen because of his pro- 
found interest in and knowledge of the particular 
problem under discussion, and his brief yet pointed 
remarks served to draw to a fitting conclusion 
this part of the program. 

The president of the board of education was 
then presented. After congratulating the class 
upon its accomplishments while in the institution, 
he requested the members to rise and march across 
the platform. As each student approached the 
president of the board his name was read and the 
coveted diploma placed in his hand. 
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Standards for Judging Declamatory 
Contests 
(Continued from page 305) 


sentence on percentages is necessary to break pos- 
sible ties in ranks. The purpose of the 75 to 95 
range is to avoid the injustice that might other- 
wise be caused by extremists in grading by per- 
centages, one judge for example grading a speaker 
99% and another grading that same speaker 46%. 

Now we have considered three widely different 
standards of judging. Anyone who desires to prove 
to himself the uselessness of complicated or arbi- 
trary standards can do so by this simple test: 
Let us assume that you are given three ballots, 
each representing and calling for the application 
of a different one of the three standards explained 
above, and are asked to judge a contest in decla- 
mation in which four speakers, A, B, C, and D 
are the contestants. Make out your decision on 
each of the three ballots according to the rules 
specified thereon. Is it not true that the relative 
final ranking of all four speakers will be pre- 
cisely the same on all three ballots? I do not be- 
lieve that any competent judge can honestly an- 
swer no to that question. 

Sound experts tell us that every object has its 
keynote, i. e., a note or sound which if struck will 
set up a perfect storm of vibrations in that ob- 
ject. They tell us that if a violinist for instance 
should stand on a steel bridge and steadily play 
the keynote of that bridge, the bridge would col- 
lapse. Every heart, every will, every mind has 
its key-note. There are other hearts, wills and 
minds in the world in tune or in sympathy with 
that keynote. Then there are others that set up 
a wave of antagonism and combativeness to that 
keynote. Those keynotes are struck or rasped by 
the voice, appearance, personality, by those intan- 
gible electric waves emanating from us while we 
speak, which no one can explain. This keynote 
factor does not appear at all in our list of points 
to observe in judging. Yet it is one of the most 
powerful factors affecting decisions in declama- 
tory contests. I have never seen it listed in any 
set of instructions to judges. Many of them would 
profess not to understand it, if it were listed, yet 
those are the very judges whose rankings are the 
hardest to understand and for which they can give 
only inadequate explanations. We recognize the 
existence of this keynote by ruling out relatives, 
coaches, friends and others directly interested in 
one or more of the contestants. They are parti- 
sans. They are therefore for that particular con- 
test, the poorest and most biased judges on earth, 
aud they are by the way, usually the loudest and 
most outspoken critics of the judges’ decisions. 
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For them an unbiased view is generally impossible 
for: 

1. To them their speaker is already prom- 
inent. To the judges he is just another 
contestant. 

2. They know his voice and believe it and 
his interpretation to be fine—the judges 
know nothing about him. 

3. The above factors cause the partisans 
to underrate other contestants whose voice 
and interpretations are new to them—the 
judges see them all from the same unknown 
angle. 

Now when a contestant strikes truly the keynote 
of both audience and judges, we have a happy sit- 
uation, for practically everyone is satisfied. When 
a contestant strikes the keynote of the judges but 
not of the audience, we have a very unhappy sit- 
uation. When a contestant strikes the keynote of 
the audience but not of the judges, we have a still 
more unhappy situation. Criticisms are voiced and 
grow in exchange of opinion, and many people go 
home discouraged and disgusted. Fortunately 
such occurrences are rare, and will further decline 
in number and effect as the nature of the de- 
calmatory contest and its values and possibilities 
are better understood. 

Such understanding will come through increased 
use of the declamatory contests and will corres- 
pondingly decrease through decreased use of these 
contests. Relatives, friends and coaches, dis- 
gruntled over decisions which their prejudiced 
viewpoint sees only as entirely unjust, sometimes 
are in a position to shut off all development along 
this line. This is what happened not so long ago 
in one of our Iowa communities. A county de- 
clamatory contest was held and a decision rendered 
by three judges. A day or so later the same group 
of contestants competed in a different town before 
a different audience with a different set of judges 
and the results were quite different. One con- 
testant who was ranked first in the county con- 
test was now ranked last. Her father happened 
to be an influential member of the local school 
board. He declared that the results of those two 
contests proved that there were no judging stand- 
ards worth mentioning, that if declamatory work 
was so poorly developed as to result in such un- 
just variations, it was not worth retaining as a 
speech activity. He used his influence so effec- 
tively that all declamatory work in that school 
was voted out by the board of education. Fol- 
lowing the same logic, when two baseball clubs 
play a double header and each team wine one game 
and loses one by decisive margins, baseball should 
be discontinued because there are apparently no 
well defined rules by which the umpire can func- 
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tion. Suffice it to say that there are adequate and 
abundant reasons, which will at once occur to any- 
one inclined to be at all open minded, why a con- 
testant competing in the same group may win first 
place in one case and last place in another, with 
eminent fairness in both cases. It is certainly not 
an unusual occurrence. The thing that is unusual 
is the narrow unsportsmanlike attitude of a biased 
father and the complacent subservience of the 
community to that attitude. 


If I have been writing to any purpose, then the 
point should begin to emerge that the declamatory 
contest is by far the most difficult of all con- 
tests to judge fairly. Consider first of all the 
declamation itself. Reader, have you ever taken 
an hour or two to sit down and let your mind and 
heart relax while you read and grasp the stories 
of a group of declamations? Here is the best and 
worst that our literature contains from the days 
of ancient Greece down to the present. Here is 
the sorrow, the joy, the agony, the humor, the 
pathos, the grandeur, the sordidness, the gro- 
tesqueness, the tenderness, the crudeness, the 
roughness, the glory of life—and so on endlessly. 
The experience of the most experienced among us 
is but a drop compared to the experience of all 
life. Much of it we have never lived and never 
will live. Some of it we have lived and forgot- 
ten. Some of it we have lived and remember viv- 
idly. Into this vast ocean of the stories of life, 
we turn the adolescent youth, with a minimum of 
experience, but a vast and yet unfathomed inheri- 
tance of all these elements and an agerness to 
make real to themselves and to us to the best of 
their ability some one or two situations that ap- 
peal to them—inexperience, adolescence as against 
experience and maturity (four additional points 
not included among the eleven points listed above. ) 
Into this vast ocean, I say, we turn these young- 
sters, amateur contestants and ourselves as judges 
and critics, and then we have the supreme nerve 
to expect polished natural work from them, while 
we provide a mechanized standard of judging for 
ourselves and expect uniformity of decision and 
stand ready to throw the contest overboard when 
these things do not materialize ! 


Let us be thankful that we do differ sometimes 
—that we are still individuals, that our feelings, 
thoughts, emotions, experiences, minds, wills, and 
judgments cannot be cast into a common mould. 
Let us remember that the range of possible se- 
lections in any one class of declamations is so 
wide and varied—the factors, tangible and intan- 
gible, that demand or may demand consideration 
are so infinite—the appropriate methods of ren- 
dition and interpretation so boundless—the skill 
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and artistry of the declaimer so individualistic— 
that any attempt to specify a fixed standard for 
judging is foolish, misleading, and bound eyen- 
tually to come to grief. That does not mean that 
there are no standards, but that they are as varied 
as life itself, and that the question as to which 
factors dominate in the final decision is determ- 
ined by the contestants themselves in the nature 
and degree of excellence of their respective ren- 
ditions and interpretations. 

*A. E. Keiber is chairman of the Southeast District 
Declamatory Association, President of the Iowa Nine 


High School Association, and chairman of the Na- 
tionat Forensic League for the state of Iowa. 





Remember me, please, by the thought 
Education can never be bought— 
Indeed 1¢ can scarcely be taught; 
It’s a surt ©: self-giving by souls truly living, 
It's a Spirit, i thin.., to be caught. 

—V. M. Rubert. 
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MARCH CALENDAR 


It would seem that the arts are most outstand- 
ing in the calendar of March. As we scan the 
biographies of artists whose birthdays come in 
March, and as we study the paintings, statues and 
illustrations left by these persons, such a variety 
of ideas for novel programs is presented that we 
are scarcely able to choose. 

Well, with so much depending upon the instruc- 
tor, the groups, and the school, we shall mention 
just enough concerning twelve artists to start ideas 
working toward whatever type of original proauc- 
tion may be desirable. 

A truly “all American” program could be 
worked out in the old time presentation of 
“statues,” by a group interested in “poses,” for the 
famous Farragut and Sherman statue in New 
York City, the Lincoln, in Chicago, the Shaw Me- 
morial in Boston, and the Adams Memorial in 
Washington, D. C. These famous works of art 
were conceived and executed by Augustes Saint 
Gaudises, the greatest sculptor yet produced by 
America. 

Exhibits can be arranged through companies 
dealing in art prints and pictures. If funds are 
not available for such an exhibit, the “Perry pic- 
tures” of famous paintings are inexpensive. These 
may be used for display or as a guide to poses and 
tableaux. 

Programs may be arranged that artists of one 
country or one type of work are featured collec- 
tively. Scenes from the reign of Charles I of 
England may be shown as students become ac- 
quainted with the works of Sir Anthony Van 
Dyck, Flemish artist who was court painter during 
that period of history. 

Spain may he represented by the paintings and 
etchings of Francisco Jose’ de Goya; the Nether- 
lands, by the Dutch landscapes of Jacob Rnysdal; 
Italy in paintings and statues by Michelangelo 
Buonarroti or in pictures by Covieggio. 

An interesting number on any arts program 
would be that of children costumed and posed to 
represent those quaint characters as illustrated by 
Kate Greenaway, or those French children who 
seem to live in the illustrgtions of Louis Maurice 
Bonet de Mouvel. 

A project for spring could be made of a study 
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in landscapes and gardens. Landscapes by the 
French artist, Rosalie Marie Bonheur, form a 
background of pictures; as the practical applica- 
tion is observed in the work of the French land- 
scape architect Andre Le Notre in the gardens of 
Versailles, Fountainebleau, the Vatican and St. 
James park in London. 

The achievements of famous scientists whose 
birthdays come in March are so varied that one is 
tempted to feature each in a program all his own. 
Alexander Graham Bell, an early teacher of the 
deaf, a promoter of education for them, gave us 
the telephone. Robert Andrews Millikan, Psysi- 
cist, won the 1923 Nobel prize in physics. Wil- 
helm Konrad Rontgen discovered the x-ray and 
Joseph Priestly, English chemist, discovered oxy- 
gen. In Charles M. Eliot (president Harvard 
University, 1869-1909) we have the chemist, au- 
thor and educator; Simon Newcomb, the mathe- 
matician; Sir John Frederick Herschel, the as- 
tronomer, and in Luther Burbank, the botanist 
and horticulturist. 


Classes in music, Latin, and literature could join 
in arranging entertainment of interest to each 
class. For music we have Johann Sebastian Bach 
and Frederic Francois Chopin; for Latin, the Ides 
of March; and for literature, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Oliver Wendell Holmes, William Dean 
Howells, Robert Frost, John Milton Synge and 
Henrik Ibson. 

One assembly period might well be made into 
an old time “Chapel program,” wherein a tribute 
could be paid to men who devoted their lives to 
Religious work. John Robinson was pastor for 
the Pilgrim fathers. Leo XIII (Pope 1878-1903) 
was a potent force in Religion and morals. The 
life of David Livingston, Scottish explorer and 
missionary to Africa, should be an inspiration to 
students in any line of work. 

No man in history devoted himself with more 
unselfish and heroic labor to the uplifting of his 
fellow-man than did Saint Patrick. A wealth of 
material in story, song, and drama can be found 
to celebrate the birthday of this man, whose life 
and work is the cherished heritage of the Irish 
people. 

Since inauguration day is in March, why not 
prepare a scene from the inaugural ball of each 
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of our presidents whose birthdays come in this 
month? There are four and, their terms being so 
far apart, such scenes would be interesting and 
instructive. James Madison was fourth president ; 
Andrew Jackson, seventh; John Tyler, tenth; and 
Grover Cleveland, twenty-second and _ twenty- 
fourth. 

The General Post office was established by Con- 
gress in March, 1789. Scenes, episodes, or a short 
pageant depicting the methods of mail could show 
the pony express, stage coach, rural free delivery, 
fast trains and air mail. 


FROM COURIER TO COURIER 


A dramatization of the history of journalism in 
five scenes, written especially for radio by 
RoLtta NUCKLES 

Playing time: 15 minutes. 

Sound Effects: door slam, telephone ringing, 
news ticker. 

Music: any military sort of march. 

Note to director: The script calls for 5 boys 
and 3 girls. They can do different characters in 
each scene. Doubling in this way prevents con- 
fusion around the microphone. Only a slight 
change of voice.is needed. The following is a di- 
vision of the scenes, with characters: 

Scene I—Casteleyn, a German, around 50; Gott- 
sched, a German, around 50; boy, about 15. 

Scene I]—Sarah Josepha Hale, about 35; Mrs. 
Alden, Mrs. Loomis, Mr. Alden. 

Scene I]I—Greeley, Bennett, Dana, Pulitzer. 

Scene 1V—Newsboy, Man, Reporter, Chief. 

Scene V—Editor, Jack, Mary, Sue, Dick. 

Where you find a character fading im, it means 
he is about 15 feet from the mike and walks di- 
rectly toward it. When the character fades out, 
he turns away from the mike, and walks away 
from it. The sound of a ticker is made by tap- 
ping the sharp edge or point of a pencil against a 
small piece of metal. You will need, added to 
the characters above, an announcer straight 
through the script, who can do no doubling. If 
no studio is available, it’s always very interesting 
to tell your audience that you will present a one- 
act play just as it’s done on the air—put up some- 
thing for a mike, and go ahead. 

StaTION ANN: Good evening, ladies and gen- 
, broadcasting from 





tlemen. This is station— 

Music: Up and Down. 

ANNOUNCER: This evening the —-———— Players 
bring you “From Courier to Courier,” a dramatic 
presentation of the history of Journalism .. . It 
is almost impossible for us, with our modern 
newspapers, to conceive of the days when printed 
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sheets were passed eagerly from hand to hand— 
when the people would wait weeks and months to 
pour over a worn sheet of paper for news of 
loved ones and homes. The origin of the mighty 
newspaper, as we know it today, has been disputed 
by historians . . . but for our first episode, we 
take you to Germany, where we find what we 
think is the first newspaper—we find ourselves jn 
the printing shop of Abraham Casteleyn, who js 
greeting a man coming through the door . . 

Sound: Door Slam. 

CASTELEYN: Good morning, Herr Gottsched. 

GorrscHED: Good morning, Herr Casetleyn. 

CASTELEYN: A fine morning, with the new snow 
covering the world. 

GottscHED: Ach! .It could be worse, and it 
could be better. 

CASTELEYN: What can I do for you this morn- 
ing, Herr Gottsched. I’m a busy man this morn- 
ing. 

GortscHED: Ya! I know. And I’m afraid it’s 
bad news I have for you. 

CASTELEYN: Bad news, is it? Well, it’s bad 
news I’ve been having for a long time now. My 





paper 

GoTTscHED: That’s just it. The citizens are 
saying it’s an evil thing you’re doing, bringing this 
new sheet into the town, and running Herr Lei- 
brich out of his business. Now mind you, I’m not 
saying it’s good, and I’m not saying it’s bad—— 

CasTELEYN: Herr Gottsched. My shop has been 
called “The Glad Press” ever since my father’s 
time, and his father’s. That’s more than just a 
name. It means we've all been happy in our work, 
and when you're happy in your work you like to 
improve it. Times are changing, Herr Gottsched, 
and we must keep up with the times. My paper 
is being printed now, and this afternoon it goes 
out into the town. 

GorTscHED: I’m warning you, Herr Casteleyn, 
you’re running yourself into trouble. 

CASTELEYN: Trouble or no, the paper’s going 
out. 

GortscHED: Well, I’ve done my duty. I’ve 
warned you. Good morning, Herr Casteleyn. 
(Fades out on this speech.) 

CASTELEYN: Good morning, Herr Gottsched. 

Sound: Door slam. 

Boy: What was it father? (Fade in on this 
speech.) 

CasTtELEYN: Herr Gottsched. He says the 
townspeople are objecting to our paper. 

Boy: Will you stop, then? 

CASTELEYN: No! Bring me a copy. 

Boy: Here’s one, I have it with me. 

CasteLEyN: Ah! Look, Hans. It’s a grand 
name. “The Weekly Paper of Europe” . . - 
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Have you got the news in the way I told you? 

Boy: Yes, father. I remember the number of 
lines you said. 270 lines of foreign news, and 10 
lines of home news. 

CASTELEYN: That’s right! And we'll have men 
in all the principal cities of Europe to send us 
news. The two pages we're starting with are 
small, but they'll do. 

Boy: Where do you want the date? Is this al- 
right ? 

CASTELEYN: I’d move it over a little more. 
There. January 8th, 1656. 

Boy: And you won't let anyone keep you from 
distributing them, father ? 

CASTELEYN: That I won't. 

Boy: And you'll keep it up? 

CASTELEYN: Keep it up! Why, boy, every Sat- 
urday from now on there’s going to be the Weekly 
Paper of Europe! 

Music: Up and off. 

Announcer: And so began the first newspaper 
of the world, not to be stopped down through the 
centuries, by fire or flood or war. But on our 
way down to the present time, let us stop and look 
in on Sarah Josepha Hale, the first woman editor 
... The scene is the living room of Mrs. Hale’s 
home. Several women have come to call. We 
hear them talking ... 

Mrs. ALpEN: You have been so brave, Sarah, 
that we hardly know what to do for you. 

SarRAH: But there’s nothing to do, really, ladies. 
I’m quite fit. 

Mrs. Loomis: How brave you are, my dear. 
But with your dear husband only 12 months in 





his grave 
SarAuH: Alice, dear. When David went, I vowed 
that that would not be the end for me, too. Of 
course I miss him . . . I always shall, butI have 
ideas which must be carried out. 
Mrs. Loomis: Of course, my dear. But so soon, 
and to come out of mourning—well 
Mrs. ALpEN: People are talking, and you know 





SARAH: People will always talk. They will 
probably talk more when they find out what it 
is I intend to do. 

Mrs. Loomis: What is it? 

Mrs, ALpeN: Yes, dear. Do tell us. 

SARAH: I’m sorry, I can’t just yet. I must think 
it over, and work out my idea. But when it’s 
ready—you'll know 

Announcer: And five years later, in 1822, the 
ladies in Boston were really surprised. For Mrs. 
Hale was doing the unheard of thing for a woman 
—she began publishing a magazine . . . We hear 
her discussing her plans with the wealthy Mr. 
Alden—— 
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SARAH: —and so that is my idea. 

ALDEN: I sometimes wonder, Sarah, what the 
world is coming to, when women think they can 
enter a business, just as a man does. 

SARAH: William, we’ve been friends for a long 
time. You know that I am no more fit to be just 
a house wife, or a matron with nothing but her 
sewing circle. 

ALDEN: That I know. 

SarAH: And I have an excellent background 
for this work. My brother used to teach me his 
As for books, why, 
William, I’ve no doubt that I’m better read than 
any of the men you know. 

ALpEN: Oh, I don’t doubt that, Sarah. It’s— 
it’s just that it’s a new idea. 

SARAH: Of course it is. 
why it won't succeed. 


lessons as he learned them. 


But that’s no reason 
You remember the book 
of verse I had published the year after David's 
death ? 

ALDEN: There’s a part of it I could never for- 
get. Little Alice goes around repeating Mary 
Had a Little Lamb, so often that I say it in my 
sleep. 

SarRAH: There! You see. What I write does 
I think I can make this maga- 
zine a success. Will you help me? 

ALDEN: Sarah—it may sound queer—but I be- 
lieve in you, and—yes, I’ll help. 

ANNOUNCER: Thus began the career of Sarah 
Josepha Hale. A career which lasted until she 
was eighty-nine. A career of which all women 
may be justly proud... In the old days, news- 
papers were expensive, posts were few and far 
between, and often up to the minute news was a 


appeal to people. 


week old before the newspapers got it. Let us 
hear from some of the great men of America who 
worked so tirelessly to build the great newspaper 
industry of today ... Let us hear from Horace 
Greeley ... 

GREELEY: I believe that a man should see what 
What’s a trip across the plains 
in a covered wagon to me if I can not see it first 
hand. I came from a New Hampshire farm 
and I know what the people want to read. Work? 


he writes about. 
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Why man, I’ve been trying for forty years to get 
a day off to go fishing. 

ANNOUNCER: ... from James Gordon Bennett, 
Pee 
BENNETT: They said I was one man in a cel- 
lar against the world. Maybe I was. But I had 
to fight the world to make a newspaper, and to 
me, the newspaper came first. I founded the New 
York Herald, and I had to work to do it. I did 
my own news collecting, wrote the entire paper, 
kept the books, and made out the news. When I 
got knocked down, I made that news, when I was 
horsewhiped, I made that news, even when I got 
engaged, that was news. When you run a news- 
paper everything’s got to be news. 

ANNOUNCER: .. . Charles A. Dana, the spokes- 
man for human interest. . . 

Dana: I believe that a newspaper can have dig- 
nity, and it should have human interest. A man at 
a dinner table who gives you his opinion about 
everything on earth is a bore. So is a newspaper. 

ANNOUNCER: ... from Joseph Pulitzer, founder 
of a New Journalism... 

Pu.titzEr: Some one said of me that if I had 
not gone blind I would have owned all the money 
in the world. I didn’t care for that. I did like 
for them to say, however, that I had an encyclo- 
pedic mind and an insatiable ambition. I invented 
new methods of news gathering, but the editorial 
page was my hobby. 

ANNOUNCER: We sometimes wonder what these 
men would think if they could see a modern news- 
paper on the press . . . if they could see the way 
news is gathered today, with the cable, and wire- 
less, and photographs that can be sent across the 
oceans . . . Nowadays anything that happens yes- 
terday is old . . . How surprised Horace Greeley 
would be if he could hear a newsboy calling .. . 

Newsspoy: EXTRA!! EXTRA!! Read all 
about it. Paper mister? King Edward abdicated! 
Real all abcut it. 

Man: Abd‘cated? Here boy, let me have a pa- 
per. Look Jo.n—Edward has just abdicated in 


England. 
Newsspoy: EX'1RA!! EXTRA!! Read all 
about it. (Fades) Taper mister. Extra! Extra! 


ANNOUNCER: Let us look behind the scenes that 
make it possible for the newsboy in America to 
be on the street selling his paper, so short a time 
after an event in England . . . Here is one city 
room... 

(Voices are heard in confusion most of them 
speaking at once the following lines :) 

: Copy! Copy! 

—_———-:; Take this to Harry. 

-: Who’s that guy at the re-write desk? 
: Who’s covering that story? 





: Write a new head for this. 

(Voices fade and we hear a reporter.) 

ReEporTER: Chief! Chief ! 

Sound: Door Slam. 

Chief! Here’s a story that'll kill ’em. Boy, jg 
it hot! 

Curer : —and hold that head . . . what is it Joe? 

ReEporTER: A wow—a baby! Boy, did I get the 
inside dope on that Wilkins case, or did I get it. 

Sound: Telephone rings. 

CuiEF: Hello. Take it easy, Joe, I'll hear yoy 
in a minute. No, not you. Yeah, I heard yoy, 
Can’t be helped, keep that head open and hold 
the press . . . Now, Joe. What about the Wil. 
kins case. 

REportTER: Well, it seems there was some blonde, 
and she. . 

CureF: Where'd you get the stuff? 

REporRTER: Well, I sort of put two and two to- 
gether, and you know... 

CuieF: You're a good kid, Joe, but you got a 
lot to learn. In this racket you don’t sort of put 
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You find out... you get 


two and two together. 


proof... 
Reporter: But Chief... 


CuEF: Joe, we got important things to tend to. 
Reporter: Got any word on Edward yet? 
Cuter: Not yet, but I’m holding the paper .. . 
ReportER: Don’t we go to press soon? 

CuieF: I can wait five more minutes... 
ReporteR: Wonder if he’ll do it? 
CuiEF: So do a lot of other people. 
Reporter: What’s Bill saying about it. 
Curer: Wait, I'll read the ticker ... 
Sound: Ticker. 

“All London waiting breathless .. . 
says— 


a death- 





ReporTER: What is it? 

CuieF: “ . that-he-can-not-go-on-without-the 
woman-he-loves . ” Holy smoke! Hello— 
hello— start the head—‘‘Edward Abdicates”—Joe, 
take the leads—Harry, get busy on that news an- 
gel—Ruth—Ruth—start that human interest story 
—make it good, sister, make it good— (Fades) 
boy! What a story— 

Newspoy: (Fade in and out calling) Extra! 
Extra! Edward Abdicates! Extra! Extra! Read 
all about it! Paper mister? Extra!! 

ANNOUNCER: The newspaper, as we now know 
it, a gigantic force in the world’s affairs, has risen 
to its present estate as an agency in establish- 
ment of human rights, as the champion of free 
public opinion, overwhelming the assumptions of 
governments and reversing the traditions of the 
judiciary. No other human power has ever ex- 
ercised so wide and so wholesome an influence. 
Its courses are in peaceful, progressive movements. 
Its triumphs are those of principle, justice, right, 
the more enduring as they are popular triumphs, 
the liberties and rights of man being their object. 
The future of journalism lies not in the estab- 
lished press of today—but rather in the high school 
and college newspapers. There the young reporter, 
city editor, feature writer begins a career that will 
perpetuate those human rights of man in a torn 
world. Let us look in on a group of high school 
students who are preparing their paper—the scene 
—their office ... the time ... the present .. . 

Epitor: Jack, have you got that story on the 
club meeting ? 

Jack: Aw, Harry, that stuffs no good. Miss 
Jones has gone over it ’till it sounds like an es- 
say. 

Epitor: It’s news. 
who read the paper. 
after you— 

Jack: Aw, don’t be a worry-cow. What -do 
we care about club meetings. Write stuff that'll 


And news about the people 
The way I have to keep 
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reach the rough necks. 
way. 

Epitor: Listen, Jack. Some stuff like that’s 
O. K. But you’ve never read a good newspaper 
that’s full of it, have you? 


The mollies’ll read any- 


Jack: Naw—but that article’s not mine any 
more. Sounds like Miss Jones. 

Epitor: O. K., big boy. When your English’s 
good enough that you don’t need help, I'll bet that 
Miss Jones’ll let you write it alone. 

Mary: (Fading in.) Harry—Harry—I got that 


ad from Roland’s Department Store. Boy, it'll 
fill a page. 
Epitor: That’s swell, Mary, but we've got to 


have some of that room for these stories. 

Mary: Honestly, Harry, I never knew anyone 
like you. Why, ‘ads’ work while you sleep—they 
fill your space and pay your bills. 

Epitor: You and Jack and all 
the rest of the bunch want to run this paper just 
like high school papers have been run for years 

. sit down here a minute... (Calls.) Sue... 
come here a minute .. . you too, Dick .. . I know 
you're all busy, but I want to talk to you a min- 
ute . . . Now I know that you all call me a sour 
puss— 

(Simultaneously) 

Dick: Why we never— 

Sue: We don’t either— 

Jack: Aw, Harry— 

Epitor: That’s O. K. by me, because you see 
I want to make this a good paper. Not just like 
any other paper could be. You all can kick all 
you want to, but as far as I’m concerned, The 
Courier is going to be above average. Now, Jack, 
what’s your first impression of the paper? 

Jack: Why, it’s O. K. I guess. 

Eprttor: That’s not enough. Is the first im- 
pression you get of it a good one—is the appear- 
ance of the paper satisfactory—that’s what we've 
got to ask and the answer has to be ‘yes.’ 

Sue: That’s right. And I think it is. My 
mother saw The Courier the other week, and she 
said that she read it because it looked so nice. 

Epitor: That’s swell, Sue. Now, Mary, is the 
material that’s gone into the paper interesting— 

Jack: It could be if— 

Epitor: Now wait a minute, Jack. 


Listen, Mary. 


I know what 
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you think, I want Mary to say if it’s interesting 
and varied and vital to the school. 

Mary: Not as much as it could be. 

Epitor: Why? 

Mary: Well, I guess we put too much jass and 
punch, and stuff like that. 

Epitor: And that’s because you four here are 
responsible for most of it. One thing we've got 
to do is to get more people on the paper. 

Jack: Aw, now, look here— 

Dick: Harry’s right. The more people you 
have around, the more ideas you get. 

Epitor: Thanks, Dick. Now we know that 
from a business point of view, we’re O. K. We 
have enough ads and don’t run too many, and our 
circulations good. Sue’s a good proof reader, and 
that’s important. Sue’s a good proof reader, and 
thing we’ve overlooked which is the most import- 
ant. 

SuE: What’s that? 

Epitor: Anything to succeed has got to have a 
purpose—a dynamic force—behind it. We're go- 
ing to start in now to promote something 
some school enterprise . . . that’s not letting down, 
it’s building up... and we can do it better if we 
co-operate with the faculty . . . this paper is 
going to improve the school, and not just print a 
lot of meaningless dribble for the rough necks 

. what about it? 

Sue: O. K. Chief—where do we start ? 

Dick: I’m for it. 

Mary: So’m I. 

Jack: Aw—nuts—so’m I. Come on, let’s get 
busy. 

Music: Up and down to hold behind announcer. 

ANNOUNCER: You have just listened to “From 
Courier to Courier” as presented by— 
under the direction of-—-——— 


ANCHORS AWEIGH 
A Play in Two Acts for a 
Senior Class Day Program 

Time about one hour 

Prepared by 
Miss Oca ALBER 
Rosedale itigh School, Kansas City, Kansas 
ACT I 


Scene: On deck of a steamer. 

Time: The present. 

(The stage may be easily converted into a deck 
by stretching rope across the front of the stage 
to make it resemble a railing around the deck of 
a ship. Boys can paint on heavy canvass, or pa- 
per, smoke stacks and cabin in the background. 
Deck chairs are the only pieces of furniture 


needed. A gang plank leads from the middle of 
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the stage to the auditorium. 
group in front of the gang plank. The class offj- 
cers represent the officers of the ship and are 
dressed accordingly. As the curtain rises, deck 
boys (about four) are going through the motions 
of scrubbing the deck and singing. They stop to 
do a “gob dance.” The captain, president of the 
class, followed by officers, appears. ) 


The seniors sit in g 


Captain: How much time before we sail? 

OFrFIcER: (another class officer) salutes and re- 
plies, “Half hour, Captain.” 

CapTAIN: It’s time for the last minute check 
up. Inspection! 

(Class officers and scrub boys line up.) 

CapTaAInN: Now, I want this, the maiden voyage 
of our ship, to be a successful and safe one. The 
passengers we have booked are the (nwmber in 
class) graduates of the Class of (year) of 
(school) High School. We are chartered to sail 
on the Sea of Life. Matey, at what ports will 
we stop? 

First Orricer: We will stop at the Ports of 
Fame, Fortune, Matrimony, Happiness, and Sue- 
cess. We have chartered the voyage so as to 
avoid the Isle of Hard Knocks, the Rocks of Dis- 
illusionment, and Depth of Depression. 

Caprain: Are all the preparations made for the 
hon voyage ceremonies ? 

Sec. Orricer: Aye, aye, Captain! As_ these 
passengers have spent four of the most happy 
- High School. 
they each wish to contribute some memento of 
their school life to the treasure chest of Happy 
Memories. This chest is to be left behind and in 
ten years all will return to this port for a re 





years of their lives at Port of 


union and the chest will be opened. 

(A treasure chest can be made by senior boys 
in the manual training class at a very nominal 
cost, painted the senior class colors with a large 
1938 on the front of the chest. Hinges and a pad- 
lock make the chest look very effective. The 
class should be informed about the chest and each 
one told to assemble some memento of his school 
year as a class contribution.) 

Captain: Haul out the chest, officers. 

(The chest ts brought on deck and placed ona 
stand at the front of the stage. Whistle blows of! 
stage.) 

Captain: Each man to his post; the passengers 
are arriving. 

(School principal followed by the sponsors of 
the class file up the gang plank first.) 

CaptaIn: (Shaking hands with each) Mr.— 
have you your trinket for the Happy Memories 
Chest ? 

(Principal replies with a short speech, holds his 
trinket so the audience can see it, and puts it m 
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He takes his stand at the back of the 
stage. The sponsors follow, each displaying his 
treasure to the audience with a short speech be- 


the chest. 


fore the article is placed in the chest. Each sen- 
ior comes on deck and goes through the same 
performance, taking his stand at the back of the 
stage until the entire class has assembled on the 
stage.) 

Tuirp OFFICER: (Secretary of class steps for- 
ward with class will) Before we sail, we wish 
to bequeath some tokens by which we may be re- 
membered in appreciation of the friendships we 
have made at High School. (Reads the 
will and then places it in the chest.) (The chest 
is then removed.) 

CapTaIn: Before setting sail on this, the maiden 
voyage of our ship, it is only fitting and proper 
that we should christen her. Mr. (Principal) will 
you do us the honor? 

(Principal makes up his own speech.) 

(As bottle crashes, fog horn sounds.) 

CapTtAIN: All ashore that’s going ashore. 

(Principal and sponsors go down gang plank.) 

Orchestra starts playing “Anchors Aweigh.” 

Captain: Hoist Anchor! 

Group sings softly and waves to audience as the 
curtain closes on the end of the first act. 

(Time: From 30 to 45 minutes depending upon 
the number in the class.) 


ACT II 


Scene: On board ship. 

Time: Ten years hence. 

After ten years, the class is returning to 
High School for a class reunion. A special pro- 
gram has been planned for the reunion, and the re- 
hearsal of the program is to take place soon on 
board the ship. An orchestra on deck composed 
of seniors will add greatly to the program. The 
program will depend upon the talent of the class 
and can be arranged for any length time. The 
class prophecy may also be worked out for Act 
Il. Members of the class are milling back and 
forth across the stage. Several are seated in the 
foreground and the following conversation is 








heard. 
First StupENT: Won't it be grand to see dear 
old ———— High School again? We should get 


there tonight. 

Seconp StupenT: I wonder if these ten years 
have changed it much. 

Tuirp Stupent: It’s sure to have changed 
some; just think of the things that have happened 
to us in the last decade. 

FourtH Stupent: One can’t stay the same and 
meet with the experiences we have. Why, just 
think of all the ports at which we have stopped. 
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First STUDENT: 
we finally 


And at the port of Matrimony 
persuaded ————— and ————— to 
bring their two sets of darling twins and come to 
the reunion. And there’s Dr. —————. They say 
this is the first vacation he’s taken away from his 
practice in eight years. 

Tuirp StupENT: It looks as if 
just can’t get away from her profession; just look 
at that gorgeous dress she has on. She is now the 
read stylist at the most exclusive dress shop in 
Paris. There’s that prominent sportswoman, 
She’s just been acclaimed a 
women’s tennis champion at a tournament on the 
Reviera. 

FourtH STUDENT: 











I’m proud to say I gradu- 
ated in the same class with such successful people 
as ——, the engineer, and ——- ——,, the fa- 
mous artist. 

First STUDENT: 
lems as easily as 





I wish I could solve my prob- 
She is now the 
highest paid woman mathematician in the world. 
has made the most of her unusual 
ability and is now a member of the faculty of 
Cambridge University. 

SEcOND StuDENT: We were fortunate to have 
such an able musical comedy director as 
to arrange our program for the class re- 
union tomorrow. We have our final rehearsal 
tonight. I wonder if everything is ready? 

(Director of program comes on deck.) 

Director: Come on everybody; let’s all snap 
into it and go straight through the program. No 
interruptions now. O. K., Places! Attention! Or- 
chestra ! 

Students go through their numbers without fur- 
ther introduction. 

As orchestra finishes final number the deck 
boys chorus: “Land! Land!” 

Captain: All hands on deck! 

Everyone comes on stage and sings school song. 
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A CORKING GOOD TIME 


EtHeEL E. Hickok 


March, Saint Patrick’s day, and Cork spell a 
“corking good time” for those fortunate enough 
to be invited to help celebrate this month’s anni- 
versary. 

Investigation of the community’s supply of the 
sizes, prices, and kinds of corks will determine to 
use them for invita- 
Corks are 


what extent a hostess may 


tions, games, favors, or decorations. 
generally carried at the ten cent stores, at hard- 
ware stores, and at stores which specialize in fish- 
Sheets of found in 
where they are used for 


ing equipment. cork, auto- 
mobile supply houses, 
gaskets, are readily adapted to invitations and fa- 


These sheets are a foot in width and are 


vors. 
sufficiently thin to be easily used. Ingenuity in 
cutting Irish symbols—snakes and shamrocks— 


from the sheet and in painting them in appropri- 
ate colors lends a touch of originality long to be 
remembered. 

The invitation itself may be written on a cork 
or on paper attached to a cork. Even a slice of 
cork will help furnish the wording as: 


A (slice of cork)-ing good time 
(Place) 
( Date ) (Time) 

Doll favors may be made in part from cork. If 
the feet are made from cork, these Irish dolls may 
float on water in glasses or on the emerald pool 
which ornaments the table. 

IcE BREAKER 

To promote the good time spirit, the guests as 
they arrive are given small blank cards and pen- 
cils. Each girl adopts “Kathleen” as her first 
name and keeps her own last name, while each 
boy adopts “Patrick” as his first name and also 
retains his own last name. At a given signal the 
players intermingle and when two players come 
face to face must point at each other and try to 
be the first to say the other’s name, using the 
adopted first name but the real last name. The 
one who is first wins the signature of the other 
on his card. At the signal to stop the player whose 
card shows the most signatures wins. A little 
prize in keeping with the day may be given. 

In honor of Saint Patrick the snakes should be 
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chased out of Ireland. Here are two ways te 


do this: 
SAINT PATRICK AND THE SNAKE 

1. Ten or more may play this game. One player 
is chosen for St. Patrick and another for a snake. 
The rest of the players form a circle by holding 
hands. St. Patrick stands outside the circle while 
the snake is inside. 

St. Patrick says, “Sure, an’ who are you ?” 

Snake: 

St. Patrick: “Then get ye out of auld Erin" 

Snake: “I won’t go!” 

St. Patrick: “Then I’ll chase ye out.” 

Snake: “Come on.” 

Then St. Patrick begins to chase the snake who 
evades him by running in and out of the circle, 


“IT am a snake.” 


The players, who represent caves, swamps and 
rocky places, assist the snake by raising their 
hands to let him through, but St. Patrick is pre- 
vented by the players who try to keep him as far 
as possible from the snake. 

When the snake is caught he joins the circle 
as does St. Patrick. Then the two choose a new 
snake and a new St. Patrick and the game begins 
anew. 

2. Representatives from groups take part in 
this contest. By making a sizable slit in a cork— 
one for each group—a cardboard wriggling snake 
may be driven out of Ireland through Cork. Con- 
testants are requested to push the snake through 
the slit—this feat to be done without bending or 
tearing the cardboard. 

Irish TUNES 

A quiet contest—one which gives the players an 
opportunity to rest—is found in the recognition of 
familiar Irish tunes. Each constestant is given a 
paper and pencil and as Irish tunes are played on 
the piano, victrola or other instrument, each writes 
the name of the selection on his paper. Of course 
the whole piece of music is not played, just enough 
to be tantalizingly familiar. The winner may be 
given a tiny musical instrument purchased at a 
ten-cent store. Some familiar Irish tunes that 
may be used in this contest are: 

My Wild Irish Rose. 

The Irish Washerwoman. 

Wearing of the Green. 

Mother Machree. 
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When Irish Eyes Are Smiling. 
Come Back to Erin. 
I'll Take You Home Again Kathleen. 
The equipment needed for the game of “floating 
corks” consists of a large rectangular pan, or other 
container, filled with water, and a cork for each 
contestant. After placing the corks on the water 
at one end of the container, it is then the object 
of this contest to float them to the other end by 
blowing. 

A fishing floater or bobber is a suitable prize 
for the successful winner. 

Corks—a game 
much merriment. 
with a small cork on which is fastened a string 


table is one which furnishes 





Each player should be supplied 


long enough to reach from the center to the edge 
of the table on which the game is played. The 
player who is “It” holds two dice in his right 
hand and a tin funnel in his left. 
starts all corks are placed in the center of the 


As the game 
table. “It” throws the dice and if a total of six 
spots is counted, he immediately tries to catch the 
The 
other players at the same time pull their strings 
to avoid being caught. 

Owners corks 
match, chip or toothpick 


corks by lowering the funnel over them. 


of caught pay one forfeit—a 
to “It.” Likewise, own- 
ers of corks which were pulled away when six 
It is the lead- 
er’s turn to pay each player when he attempts to 
clamp his funnel down on the corks if he has 
When 
the leader lowers his funnel to the table and pay- 
ments are made the next person continues with 
the game. False motions on the part of the leader 


are permissible. 


spots were not thrown, also pay. 


thrown numbers which do not total six. 


Extra cork and string should be available to 
replace the broken pieces. Eight to ten players 
may conveniently play at one table. The time 
limit varies with the desires of the group. 

To insure a good time, Irish singing games and 
dances led by an experienced person should be 
a definite part of the program. In communities 
where dancing for school activities is 
frowned upon, it is better to keep time for the 
square dances hands and _ singing, 
With some groups 
the music may lead into the other type of danc- 
ing. To be sure, the Pig in the Parlor and the 
Irish Washerwoman should be there. 


social 
by clapping 
rather than by victrola music. 


SHAMROCKS 
Those who believe that all respectable sham- 
rocks should be firmly rooted in Irish soil will en- 
joy this game. Each player is given a small 
shamrock and a pin. A large map of Europe is 
hung on the wall and each player in turn, after 
being blindfolded, and whirled around three times, 
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tries to stick his shamrock in the correct place. 
But as the Irish Free State is hard to find when 
one is properly blindfolded the efforts are very 
laugh-provoking. The player managing to stick 


his shamrock nearest to the little island is the 


winner. 
REFRESH MENTS 
For refreshments, pigs in the blanket with soft 
Patrick fa- 
people, who 


drinks in corked bottles or any Saint 
vorites may be served. Often young 


have, a moment before, been having time 


a> 


i gay 
find themselves suddenly quiet and self conscious 
when it is time to eat. To avoid this, their speech 
may be limited to Irish brogue. Th’s is apt to be 
amusing, especially if a great deal of German 
Swedish, Jewish or other dialects are mixed in 
full of “Pat and 
Mike” stories and many of these may be enjoyed 


the conversation. The world is 
during refreshments. 

When the departing guests speak with enthusi- 
asm of the:r cork-tipped memories which they 
will treasure for years to come, may the hostess 
have every reason to feel that there is sincerity 
and not blarney in their remarks. 


HOW. DO YOU DO, JUNIORS? 


Time Marches on! All juniors responsible for 
the approaching social event of the year are prob- 
ably realizing that there is no April Fool connec- 
ted with their assigned duties. Before many days 
go by, it may be necessary to settle to really se- 
rious thinking about banquet and prom plans. 

School Activities refers its subscribers who have 
banquet or prom responsibilities to certain back 
issues. In them may be found articles, each of 
which suggests at least one theme for a prom, and 
with a few adaptations may meet the needs of 
*The list includes: 

March, 1937, Spring Plus Juniors and Seniors 
Equal Proms. 

October, 1937, Indian Summer Reservations. 

November, 1937, All Is Ship Shape. 

December, 1937, All Star Night. 

January, 1938, Party Forecast. 


the junior class this year. 


A tested program—one which was successfully 
given at Valencia high school, Placentia, Cali- 
fornia, last year, has been contributed by their 
vice-principal, Martha R. Stavely. This is what 
she says: 

“Reduced budgets and limited resources do not 
necessarily limit the effectiveness of high school 
parties. In fact they sometimes cause greater en- 
joyment through forcing group participation as 
the members of the junior class at Valencia High 
School discovered last year. 


“Since the seniors were graduating in caps and 
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gowns for the first time, the mortarboard motif 
was chosen as the theme of the banquet with the 
senior colors, blue and white, for the color scheme. 
Decorations centered around a giant world made 
of a ball of green vines on which Sweet William 
indicated the various continents. This was sus- 
pended from the ceiling in front of the speakers’ 
table with two pipe cleaner figures representing a 
senior boy and girl in grey crepe paper robes 
standing hand in hand on top of the world. 

“Other cap and gown figures were placed at in- 
tervals up and down the center of the tables 
where a pathway of honey suckle had been made 
for them. If there is a junior who is clever at 
caricature, faces may be sketched on the heads and 
characteristic attitudes imitated. For instance, the 
senior class president and his partner of the eve- 
ning would be appropriate for the speakers’ ta- 
ble, while a track star in action, a soloist with 
mouth open and a sheet of music in one hand, or 
a brilliant student reading a book or experiment- 
ing in a laboratory gives variation to the proces- 
sion and serves to break the ice in those first few 
moments of chilly silence which spoil so many ban- 
quets. 

“In addition to these decorations the ends of the 
hall were banked with bouquets of white snap- 
dragons and blue delphinium and of calla lilies, 
whose centers had been sprayed with blue paint. 
This arrangement: was supervised by a junior who 
had worked in a floral shop the preceding sum- 
mer. It was composed entirely of flowers donated 
by juniors, except for twenty-five cents worth 
of fern and babies’ breath used to give the fin- 
ished product a more professional air. 

“The favors, made by three juniors in the art 
department, combined nut cups, programs, and 
place cards. One side of each nut cup was 
painted to represent a face. Some of these were 
caricatures again, although they were mostly types 
this time. The cups were filled with walnuts 
which had been donated by juniors, shelled and 
salted by the favor committee, and mixed with a 
few assorted nuts which had been bought for the 
sake of variety. The nut cups were then covered 
with grey mortarboards with blue and white tas- 
sels. 

“Programs were mimeographed on white parch- 
ment with blue ink from a specially prepared sten- 
cil cut by another art student. These were rolled 
to imitate diplomas and tied to the base of the 
nut cups with blue and white ribbons. Names writ- 
ten on the outside of the scrolls served as place 
cards. 

“The waitresses made their own aprons from 
white crepe paper and wore imitation mortar- 
boards cut from white cardboard and tied on with 
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blue ribbons. The cardboard squares were eight 
by eight inches, with slits cut about two and a 
half inches in from opposite corners to allow the 
blue ribbon to pass through. The boards were 
then tilted over the right eye in approved waitress 
fashion with the ribbon tied on behind the head, 
The entire cost of these costumes and the deco- 
rations and favors was only seven cents per per- 
son. 

“In keeping with the theme of the evening, the 
program presented various phases of life in the 
school and was interrupted at frequent intervals by 
original songs about prominent seniors and faculty 
members. These songs had been written by the 
juniors as a regular English assignment, the best 
of them being chosen by the program committee 
for this performance. Those songs about people 
who appeared on the program were sung without 
announcement when the subject arose to give a 
toast or to entertain. Others were sung by the 
trio at intervals during the dinner and program, 


“A typical example was “Polly Wolly Doodle” 
which proved a popular tune for the Junior poets 





Chinese (Star) Checkers 


EASY TO LEARN 
Enjoyed by Everybody 


Can be played by 2, 3, 4, 
5, or 6 persons 


Just the thing for parties or school inter- 
missions. 


Improved Board and Checkers, per set, 
$1.00—two to one address, $1.75. 


ROBB & SON MBG. CO. 
440 The Drive Topeka, Kansas 
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and produced six or eight verses about individual 
seniors with the following refrain: 


Fare thee well; fare thee well; 

Fare thee well, ye seniors gay. 

Soon you'll go to Santa Ana 

For to seek your fortuana 

Saying, “Please give us a job today.” 


“The rest of the program consisted of short 
toasts and a series of numbers representing the va- 
rious departments of a high school. Physical edu- 
cation was represented by a group of tap dances 
in costume; English, by two readings in dialect; 
history, by reminiscences by seniors; mathematics, 
by a clever toast juggling statistics concerning en- 
rollment, growth of the school, senior honors, the 
probable future of members of the senior class, 
and so forth. The program ended with a toast 
to the seniors in rhyme, a response by the senior 
class president, and the singing of the Alma Ma- 
ter. 


” 


*If additional copies are desired they may be ob- 
tained, as long as they last, at the rate of twenty-five 
cents each. 


APRIL FOOL! 


“The first of April, some do say 
Is set apart for all Fools’ day; 
But why the people call it so, 
Nor I, nor they themselves do know.” 
(Poor Robin's Almanac, 1760, 
All Fools’ Day) 


April Fool parties have an innate right to be 
entertaining. Who is there among friends who 
refuses to admit— 


“A little nonsense now and _.then 
Is relished by the wisest men?” 


The theme of any party given on the first of 
April should be “things aren’t what they seem.” 
This idea begins with the invitations. If tele- 
phones are used for inviting the guests, there can 
be no written evidence against the hostess that 
she told them to come on April first, nor on April 
fourth, as she now tries to assure them. 

When the guests arrive the hostess is not at 
home. She has gone to a party in the neighbor- 
hood with apparently no idea of having a party 
at her home. The house is dark except for an 
inconspicious light in a back or upstairs room. 
The house itself does not have a party appearance 
—papers are carelessly lying about, half wilted 
flowers ornament the table, pillows are not in 
any special arrangement. 

When the doorbell rings, some member of the 
family or a roomer (comes from the far end of 
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the house) to answer it, dressed for a comfortable 
evening at home. He informs the guests that 
he knows of no party that evening, and in every 
way possible tries to convince them that they were 
wrong about the night. In view of the situation 
he calls the supposed hostess by phone, urging her 
to leave the other party as soon as convenient. 

Even though it is improbable that all of the peo- 
ple may be fooled all of the time, it is hoped that 
at least part of the people may be fooled part of 
the time. 


Naturally, since the company came unexpectedly 
three days early, plans for the games were in- 
complete and were not made for April first. The 
non-plussed hostess collects her wits and decides 
that they should play silly games that have no 
aims. 

From the group some clowning person should 
be selected as a jester and with proper decoration 
be made to look the part. He, as a master of 
ceremonies, may be a confederate who has had 
plenty of time to plan games. 

Casually he asks for ideas for games and is 
ready himself to suggest some if necessary. He 
uses every opportunity to fool some one and each 





CAPS and GOWNS 


For Choral Groups, Choirs, 
Graduation. Fine materials, 
beautiful work, pleasingly low 
prices. State your needs. Cat- 
alog and samples on request. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1925 8. 
4th St.. Greenville, Ilinois. 




















° Next yenr.....<.:; 
Where will you be tro yaar ater... 
10 years from now 
Work for a Promotion - Enroll Now 





A surprisingly large number of teachers se- 
cure real promotions even during the school 
year. Why not BE ONE? 


Teachers Service Bureau 
University City St. Louis, Mo. 


“Our profession: helping teachers secure 
advancements” 
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Please send me an enrollment blank. 




















time he does so he supplies him with a dunce cap 
made, at the moment, by a co-partner. 


“Look up, look down 
You're the biggest fool in town,” 


may catch even the wary. Those not readily 
fooled are requested to do a fool-proof stunt sug- 
gested by the jester. A rubber-leaded pencil will 
be the only one offered for a long addition prob- 
lem. A dunce stool may be appropriated for those 
doing the stunts. 

A slip of paper on which is written a command 
or question may be pinned on the back of each 
guest. The others in their conversation try to 
help the wearer guess what is written. Whoever 
are responsible for giving the cues are asked to 
donate a JLincoln penny for a later game. These 
suggestions and others may be written on the 
slips of paper :’ 

Please hold my hand. 

Am I pretty? 

Tell me my name. 

Kick me. 

Do you wish to hear me whistle? 

Call me Jane. 

After the pennies are collected, the announce- 
ment is made that “A fool and his money are soon 
parted.” 

While the guests are in one part of the house, 
a candy hunt may be prepared in another. One, 
and only one, box of candy is hidden and after a 
brief searching, is found in an inconspicuous place. 
The box is labelled “April Fool.” Doubts may 
arise as to the quality of its contents. At least 
those taking the first pieces should have every 
reason to encourage the others to continue. 

Prizes given to the losers, in any relay or other 
games, are in keeping with the theme. 

Since the hostess has had no chance to prepare 
refreshments, and hasn’t enough of any one food 
for so large a crowd, it is suggested that a choice 
will be necessary. Each may choose three items 
from the kitchen menu, these to be chosen by 
number only. Ten or more numbers are offered. 
In reality, they may result in toothpicks, water 
and a lump of sugar. Other numbers are rep- 
resented by: 

Crackers (fire crackers. ) 

Doughnuts (rubber.) 

Hare en casserole (hair.) 

Baked sole (sole of shoe.) 

Sandwiches (witch cut from sand paper.) 

Turtle soup (live turtle—aquarium size—in wa- 
ter.) 

After all these foolish non-edibles, palatable 
and substantial refreshments are served. 
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CLOSING OUT 


The Few Remaining Copies of 
Books Which We Have in Stock 


STUNTS OF ALL LANDS, by Catherine At- 
kinson Miller. Part I deals with stunts for 
programs, Part II with stunts for parties. The 
author gives many good ideas that are easily 
earried out. This is a book of 198 pages. Reg- 
ular price $1.50; our price, $1.20. 


ICE-BREAKERS AND THE ICE-BREAKER 
HERSELF, by Edna Geister. Nearly 200,000 
copies of this book have been sold. Neither it 
nor its author needs recommendation. AS a 
book of stunts and games for a party, there is 


; 
no better. Besides introduction and conclusion, 

































this book contains seven chapters—a total of 
169 pages. Publisher’s price, $1.35; our price, 
$1.15. 


THE EVERYBODY SING BOOK, edited by 
Kenneth S. Clark. This is a new and popular 
book of songs for group singing. It contains 
nearly 200 numbers, including many popular 
numbers of a few years back, songs that do 
not appear in other popular priced song books. 
Publisher’s price 25c; our price 20c. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF FAVORITE 
SONGS—Revised and Enlarged. This is the rec- 
ognized book of the best songs of our people. 
It contains more than two hundred numbers, 
192 of which are with music. Publisher’s price 
25e; our price 20c. 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 









Student Conference on the Basic Prin- 
cipals of Democracy 
(Continued from page 300) 


satisfaction out of being humble. 

L. Men can be free only when their relationship 
is that of brothers, of equals. Why? If any man 
fails of life, we all fail, for we are brothers. You 
cannot be at peace with yourself until you have 
secured that peace for others. The test of serv- 
ice is not in having servants but in being one. 

S. To do this we cannot confine ourselves to na- 
tional welfare; it must be international. 

S. There must be a deeper brotherhood of all 
mankind. 

S. If we deteriorate these spiritual values, we 
lessen our influence and consequently we become 
smaller until we retreat back into ourselves, and, 
therefore, more grief comes upon the world. 

L. If democracy is a broad word, then if any 
man fails of life, we all fail. 

S. Democracy is a system by which the accept- 
ance of each person is necessary and vital. If one 
person fails of life, then naturally it is going to 
affect everybody else along this line of democracy. 
Therefore, this is true if we have true democ- 
racy. 
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SCHOOL AND LIFE, by Margaret E. Bennett 
and Harold C. Hand, published by The Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938. 185 pages. 


The high school freshman faces a new and 
complicated situation for which he has had little 
preparation and in which he usually has some con- 
siderable difficulty in becoming happily, whole- 
somely, and immediately oriented. He needs help 
and he needs it badly. And SCHOOL AND LIFE 
will help him. This book, the first of a series of 
three (DESIGNS FOR PERSONALITY and 
BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL are now in press), 
is planned for all pupils, not merely the malad- 
justed. Its three sections, “Living in School,” 
(five chapters,) “Learning to Learn,” (six chap- 
ters,) and “Evaluating and Planning,” (three 
chapters,) include major first-year problems for 
which it suggests a wide variety of practical meth- 
ods of solution. 
non-sermonic way, and is attractively illustrated 


It is interestingly written in a 


with many photographs and drawings. It may be 
used in any type of group-guidance settings, and 
we are willing to hazard a guess that even if used 
individually, it will be found helpful. This book 
is a real contribution to the practical literature of 
orientation guidance. 


BUILDING CHARACTER AND PERSON 
ALITY, by William A. Wheatley and Royce R. 
Mallory. Published by Ginn and Company, 
1936. 362 pages. 


This is a textbook for a general course in ori- 
entation and guidance for high school students. It 
is the attempt of the authors to aid young people 
in understanding themselves and in getting their 
bearings in the world about them. The authors 
face the problems of present day youth with youth 
themselves. They have avoided all semblance of 
preaching. The book is written and illustrated for 
students of the high school level and it should 
prompt such students to think, talk, and act in a 
wholesome manner with regard to their needs for 
adjustment. This book is one that young people 
will read. 


FILM AND SCHOOL, a Handbook in Motion- 
Picture Evaluation, by Helen Rand and Richard 
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Lewis. Published by D. Appleton-Century 


Company, 1937. 182 pages. 


This is an interesting book, because it tells, and 
shows, what everybody wants to know about mo- 
tion pictures. It points out how the pictures are 
a social and educational force and how they in- 
terpret life. It takes the reader “behind the 
scenes,” into the office of the movie producer, 
into the control room of the engineer, into the 


laboratory of the chemist, and o1.0 the “set,” 
where he comes to understand how motion pictures 
come about. A large part of the book is given to 
a discussion of “The People Who Make Motion 
Pictures,” a smaller part to pictures showing the 
various operations involved in motion picture pro- 
duction. The book is written for schools and 
should be immensely effective in correlating the 
efforts of the school with those of the motion pic- 
ture industry. Its numerous illustrations are ar- 
tistic and well chosen. It closes with more than 
a dozen pages of bibliography and source ma- 
terial. It is the kind of a book that everyone 
wants for his personal library. 


LET’S GIVE A PLAY, by Gertrude S. Buck- 
land. Published by Thomas Y. Crowell. Com- 


pany, 1937. 197 pages. 


The title of this book is the answer to the ques- 
tion “What shall we do to give interest, life, and 
More than 
that, this book gives a number of excellent plays 


educative value to that program?” 


suited to the dramatic needs of children, specifi- 
cally dealing with historical characters, and bear- 
ing upon those special interests of the various 
seasons and outstanding dates, for which there is 
always so much need. In this book are nine plays 
—When Lincoln Was a Boy, Washington Visits 
His Soldiers, A Bit O Shamrock, What Easter 
Means, The Right Kind of Remembering, The 
Birth of Old Glory, The Man with One Idea, 
Thanksgiving up to Date, and Babouska Sees It 
Through. The teacher into whose hands this book 
Through. The nature of these plays invites the 
rise of ideals for original plays built along paral- 
lel lines. The book should be put within reach of 
students, and the teacher will agree ”Let’s Give a 


Play.” 
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Looks LIKE It 


The Boss (who had just dropped in on the foot- 
ball game): ”So this is your uncle’s funeral, Per- 
kins ?” 

Office Boy (with great presence of mind): 
“Looks like it, sir. He’s the referee.’—Oral Hy- 
giene. 


ow 


A school teacher wrote to the parents of a little 
boy: “Your boy, Charles, shows signs of astigma- 
tism. Will you please investigate and take steps 
to correct it?” 

The next morning she received a reply from the 
boy’s father, who wrote: “I don’t exactly under- 
stand what Charlie has done, but I have walloped 
him tonight and you can wallop him tomorrow. 
That ought to help some.” 


ow 


Orpers Is ORDERS 

Doctor: “Great Heavens! Who stuffed that 
towel in the patient’s mouth ?” 

Patient’s Husband: “I did, Doc. 


main thing was to keep her quiet.” 


You said the 


ow 
WonperRS OF NATURE 
“The human anatomy is a wonderful piece of 
mechanism.” 
“Yes, pat a man on the back and you'll make 
his head swell.”—Michigan Education Journal. 


cow 
NUISANCE GONE 
“Ts your boy Josh going back to college?” 
“Yes,” replied Farmer Corntossel. It'll 
something to send him, but it'll be worth a good 
deal to keep him from interferin’ with practical 
work around the place.”—Texas Outlook. 


cost 


ows 


“Excuse me, but we can’t hear a word,” pro- 
tested a theater patron annoyed by the conversa- 
tion of a couple in the row behind. 

“Well,” snapped the woman member of the dis- 
turbing pair, “what we're talking about is none of 
your business.” 
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Mrs. Brown’s husband was called out of town © 
rather unexpectedly, so she was nominated to pay : 
a laborer hired to do some odd jobs about the 
place. Not knowing his name, she was forced to 
inquire, “How shall I make this check out?” The 
workman drawled, “I don’t know. I never made 
one out either.” 

ow 
Your NEck 
Dear Mr. Palmolive: 
I bought a tube of your shaving cream. 
no mug required. What shall I shave? 
Yours truly, 
Oscar Zilch. 
—Texas Outlook. 


It says | 


oO 


During the political campaign an angry candi- 
date strode into a newspaper office. 

“Look here,” he cried. “You've been printing 
lies about me in your paper.” 

“Thats right,” replied the editor. “I know it, 
but—good night, man—what would you do if we 
told the truth about you?”—Boy’s Life. 
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